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A DAÜGHTEE OF HETH. 



CHAPTER I. 

COQUETTE DISCOURSES. 



"I THINK your Cousin is very fond ot 3^011, 
Said Lady Drum, with a good-natured smile, 
to Coquette. They were running up the blue 
waters of Loclifyne, with a light breeze keep- 
ing the Carolinas canvas as tight as a drum. 
The Whaup was up at the bow, lying prone 
on the deck, with the barreis of his breech- 
loader peeping over the bulwarks. 

" Oh, yes, I am sure he is," said Coquette, 
seriously. " He will do anything for me — 
he has dared to fight disagreeable people for 
me— he has got into danger for me — he is 
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very kind — and just now, look ! he is trying 
to get for me some wild bird — ^I do not know 
its name— which has beautifiil feathers." 

"All that is nothing/' said Lady Drum, 
taking Coquette's band in bers. " Don't you 
tbink tbat some day or otber be may ask you 
to marry bim ?" 

Tbe elderly lady wbo was now looking at 
Coquette's face, expected — as elderly ladies do 
expect wben tbey begin to tease girls about 
love-aflfairs — tbat ber companion would blusb, 
and protest, and be pleased, and aflfect to be 
indignant. On tbe contrary, Coquette said, 
simply and gravely— 

" Yes, I bave tbougbt of tbat. But be is 
too yoxmg." 

" And you also, perbaps. In a year or two 
be will be a man, and you will be marriage- 
able." 

" Tben," said Coquette, dubiously, " it may 
be. I do not know, because my uncle bas 
not spoken to me of any sucb tbing; but 
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he may think it a good marriage, and 
arrange it." 

" Bless me, lassie !" exclaimed Lady Drum, 
in amazement. " Is it true that folk make 
slaves of their children in that way in France? 
I have heard of it ; I did not believe it. In this 
country girls arrange their own marriages." 

" That, too, is very good," said Coquette, 
" when it is with their parents' wish. It is 
of more consequence that a girl pleases her 
parents than herseif, is it not ?" 

" And make herseif miserable all her life ?" 
said Lady Drum, startled to find herseif argu- 
ing — in defiance of all precedent — on the side 
of youth against age. 

^^But that does not happen," said Coquette. 
"Now one of my good friends in Nantes — 
she was told by her parents that she had to 
marry a young gentleman who was Coming 
home from the Martinique, and had never been 
to France before. I remember she and her 
parents did go down by the railway to St. Na- 
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Zaire, when they heard the boat had come ; 
and a week or two after I did see Babiche — 
that is Isabella, you know — and oh! how 
proud and happy she was. And they are 
married, and live at Paimboeuf, just across 
the river ; and Babiche is as happy as she can 
be. But then," added Coqnette wistfully, ^^ the 
young gentleman was very good-looking." 

They were interrupted by a loud ^^ bang !" 
at the bow. The Whaup had fired at some 
divers which were some distance off on the 
water ; but they *^ ducked the flash," and Co- 
quette was not enriched with any of their 
plumage. Then she resumed : 

*^ What I do think very good is this," said 
Coquette, ^^when your parents speak of a 
marriage, and it is left not fixed — so that, if 
they die, and you are left alone, and you have 
no friends, there is one person who comes to 
you and says, ^ Now I will take care of you.' 
And the same it is if you have got into 
trouble — suppose that you did become mise- 
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rable through making an attachment for some 
one who does not care for yon — there is 
always this good friend who likes you, and 
you can marry, and forget all that is past, 
and be like other people for the rest of your 
life." 

Lady Drum could scarce believe her ears. 
Had she been called upon to argue on the 
nsual side, she could have repeated those admi- 
rably wise maxims which elderly ladies have 
at their command — (and which they never 
thought of obeying in their youth) ; but 
surely things were ordered differently in 
France when this young creature — whose soft 
dark eyes were apparently made to steal men's 
hearts away — could be found gravely arguing 
a business-like view -of love affairs, which 
even a shrewd and able Scotchwoman would 
have scrupled to advance. 

" You mean," said Lady Drum, ^^that French 
girls like their parents to choose a husband, 
so that, if they have an unfortunate love 
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affair, they can still fall back on this Sub- 
stitute ?" 

^' Oh, no," Said Coquette ; *^ you do say 
things harshly. But who knows what might 
happen ? — and if your old fiance is still faith- 
ful — and would like to marry — you make bim 
happy, do you not ?" 

^^And is tbat the rdle you bave sketcbed 
out for your good-natured cousin?" asked 
Lady Drum, ratber vexed witb tbis piain 
enunciation of a tbeory wbicb, altbougb it 
was based upon filial Submission, seemed to 
ber to bave dangerous elements in it. 

'^ Ab, no," Said Coquette gravely ; " I bope 
I sball never bave to go to bim and say tbat 
I am willing to become bis wife only be- 
cause I am miserable and unbappy. He 
deserves sometbing better tban tbat, does be 
not ?" 

"And so do you," said Lady Drum, in a 
kindly fasbion. "You must not go antici- 
pating misfortune for yourself in tbat way. 
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Tou must forget the notions these French 
people put into your head. You will take to 
our simple Scotch habits — and you will marry 
the man you love best, and not any Substitute 
at anybody's bidding. A pleasant courtship 
— a happy marriage — and an even, com- 
fortable, respectable life, that is the custom 
here." . 

Indeed, Lady Drum's notions of romance 
had been derived chiefly from the somewhat 
easy and confident overtures made by Sir Peter 
while he was yet a young man, and had a 
waist. The gay and rotund Sir Peter at no 
time would have looked well in the character 
of Manfred ; and his Performance on a guitar 
under his mistress's window would have been 
but indiflferent. Lady Drum knew she was as 
happy as most married women, and hoped 
that these dangerous French ideas about wild 
love affairs being condoned by an after-mar- 
riage with a Substitute chosen by relatives, 
would not be translated into the uncongenial 
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and higUy matter - of- fact atmosphere of 
Western Scotland. 

^*I thönght/' Said Coqnette, **that the 
Scotch people were very hard in their obe- 
diencö to dutjnl^and against pleasure and 
comfort. Then I said to myself, * Alas ! 
I shall never become Scotcb/ But now I 
do think on one point I am more . dutiful 
than you. I would marry anybody that my 
uncle and all of you considered I ought to 
marry." 

"And make love to somebody eise, as is 
tbe fashion in France !" said Lady Drmn, 
witb a touch of anger. 

*^It is no snch fashion in France," said 
Coquette. "It is only tbat the Scotch are 
ignorant of all people but themselves— and 
think nobod^ so good as themselves — and are 
suspicious." 

Lady Drum's anger broke into a smile at 
the pretty vehemence with which Coquette 
fought for her countrywomen ; and at this 
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moment Lord Earlshope came on deck and 
asked what was the matter in dispute. Co- 
quette caught Lady Dnim's hand, and pressed 
it. The old Scotchwoman looked at the girl, 
and saw that she was quite pale — a circum- 
stance that puzzled her not a little in after 
moments of reflection. 

" Well," Said Lady Drum, obeying Coquette's 
unspoken entr^ty, " we were talking ahont — 
about French schoolPlbr the most part." 

Further inquiry was rendered impossible; 
for at this moment the yacht was running into 
the harbour of Ardrishaig, and there was a 
good deal of bustle on board. The Whaup 
came aft also, taking the cartridges out of his 
gun, and began to*make vague suggestions 
about lunch. Finally, it was resolved that, so 
soon as Mr. Cassilis could be prevailed on to 
remove his books and writing ma teräfls from 
the table of the saloon, they shoulogo down 
to have that meal which was troubling the 
mind of the Whaup, and so escape the tedium 
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of the preparations necessary for going through 
the canal. 

Why was Coquette so silent and distraite 
when — after a long and solemn grace from 
the Minister — they began to the French- 
looking repast which had been served for 
them? 

" You are still thinking of the pension^ are 
you not, Miss Cassilis ?" said Lord Earlshope. 
" You should give ns some initiation into the 
mysteries of so sacred a place. Was there 
anything romantic about it ?" 

** Our pension was füll of mystery and 
romance," said Coquette, brightening up, " be- 
cause of two German young ladies who were 
there. They introduced — ^what shall I call 
it ?-— exaltation. Do you know what it is? 
When one girl makes another exaltSe, because 
of her goodness or her beauty, and worships 
her, and kisses her dress when she passes her, 
and serves her in all things, yet dare not 
speak to her ? And the girl who is exoltie — 
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she mußt be proud and cold, and show scom 
for her attendant — even although ehe haß 
been her friend. It was these Grerman yonng 
ladies from the Bohemian-Wald who intro 
duced it — and they were tall and dark, 
and very beautifi^, and many would have 
wished to make them exaüeesy but they were 
always the first to seek out some one whom 
they admired very much, and no one was 
so hmnble and obedient as they were. All 
the pension was filled with it — ^it was a re- 
ligion, an enthusiasm — and you would see 
girls crying and kneeling on the floor, to 
show their love and admiration for their 
friend." 

" And yoTi — were yon ever exaltSe V asked 
Lord Earlshope. 

" No," Said Coquette, with a little shrug. 
" One or two of my friends did wish to make 
me exaltee^ but I did laugh at them, and they 
were angry. I did not wish to be cruel to 
my friends. I did prefer to go about and be 
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friends with everybody in the middle of so 
much distraction." 

" And did you never exalt anybody ?" 

" No, it was too troublesome," said Coquette. 
At which Lady Drum smiled. 

"It seems to me," observed the Whaup, 
cooUy, " that it was a clever device to let a 
lot of girls make love to each other, for want 
of anybody eise. It was keeping their band 
in, as it were." 

" It is a pity you were not there," said 
Coquette, graciously. " We should have been 
charmed to make you exalte^ 

" And do you think . Td have treated any 
of you with scorn ?" said the Whaup, with a 
grin, and quite ignoring Coquette's retort. 
" No. Far from it. I should have " 

The Whaup glanced at bis father, and 
paused — indeed, his father was calmly re- 
garding him. 

" You would have gone from one to the 
other," said Lord Earlshope, gravely, "and 
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persuaded her that she was the victim of a 
hallucination." 

" In worshipping me ?" said the Whaup. 
*' Well, now I call that a very good bit of 
sarcasm. There is no spite in it, as in women's 
sarcasm — ^but a clean, sharp sword-thrust, 
straight from the Shoulder, skewering yon as 
if you were an eel, and as if you had nothing 
to do bnt wriggle." 

" Thomas," said the Minister, severely, 
"yon are not accustomed to take so much 
claret." 

" That, sir," replied the Whanp, with per- 
fect sang froid^ " is why I am helping myself 
so Hberally at present, with Lord Earlshope's 
kind permission." 

Lady Drum shook her head ; but Coquette 
laughed in her low, quiet fashion; and the 
Whaup familiarly nodded to Lord Earlshope, 
as much as to say, " Gave it to the old boy 
that time." 

Then, having fetched hats and shawls from 
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their respective state-rooms, they went above 
and got on shore, setting out to walk along 
the banks of the Crinan until the Caroline 
should get clear of the locks. 



15 



CHAPTER II. 

LETTERS FROM AIRLIE. 

'*0h," Said Coquette, as they walked along 
the winding path, with the beautiful scenery 
of the district continually opening up before 
them, " I did get two letters for you, uncle, 
at Tarbert, and forgot all about them. Here 
they are ; shall I read them ?" 

The two letters which she produced from 
her pocket had the Airlie stamp on them ; 
and Mr. Cassilis at once bade her do as she 
pleased. So she broke the seal of the first, 
and began to read aloud : 

" * Honoured Sir and master in the Lord, — 
I tak up my pen to let ye know that I have 
been,' — what is this ?" said Coquette. 



^ 
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The Minister took it from her, and con- 
tinued himself : 

'' — ^that I have been stnng. Atweel I 
wat no man ever heard me complain unneces- 
sary-wise äbout my poseetion in life, which I 
accept with gratitude and humeelity from the 
Giver of all Good — to wit the Dispenser of all 
Mercies at present and to come ; bnt I mann 
tak the leeberty o' saying, hononred Sir, that 
I cannot bide in this house any langer to be 
treated worse than the beast that perisheth. 
From the fingers to the elbows« — and my face 
and neck likewise — am I covered wi' the 
venomous stings o' bees, and do suffer a pain 
grievous, and like nnto the plagues which 
were put on the people of Egypt for their 
sins. Honoured Sir, I canna bear wi' they 
callants any longer, as I chanced upon one o' 
them laughing like to split, and am aware it 
was a skeem to inflict this wrong and injury 
upon me, which I howp will cause you to in- 
quire into, and begging the favour of a reply 
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to say when ye are coming back — and what 
ßore punishment will be meeted out to them 
that richly deserve the same — I am, your 
humble and obedient servant in the Lord, 

" Andrew Bogue." 

" Can it be," said the Minister, when he had 
read this letter aloud, " can it be that those 
mischievous boys have conspired to set a lot 
of bees to sting him ?" 

Coquette looked somewhat frightened, but 
the Whaup observed, cheerfully — 

**Indeed, sir, those brothers of mine are 
fearfuL I have done my best with them to 
keep them out of mischief ; but it is no use. 
And to go and set a bees' bike at an auld 



man — "' 



• 



. The Whaup shook his head disconsolately. 
His brothers were incorrigible — even he had 
been xjompelled to desist from his efforts to 
improve them. 

" Do you hear him ?" said Coquette, in a 

VOL. II. c 
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low voice, to Lord Earlshope. " And it was 
he himself who did plan all tbat about the 
bees, and got them, and put them in a bag." 

" And then," said Lord Earlshope, aloud, 
to the Whanp, " the worst of it is that they 
go and blame yon for what they do them- 
selves ; so that the whole district has got to 
dread you, whereas you have been trying to 
put down these pranks." 

The Whaup turned towards Lord Earls- 
hope, and slowly winked one of his eyes. By 
this time the Minister had opened the other 
letter, and was perusing it in silence. It ran 
as follows : — 

**Dear and Reverend Sir, — It behoves me 
to accompUsh, or in other words to fulfil the 
promise which I, as an eider in your church, 
made to you, on your setting forth, to make 
you acquaint, or familiarise you with, the 
events and occurrences, the state of feeling, 
aud general condition of this parish. Towards 
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yoTirself, their spiritual governor, leader, and 
guide, the people do show themselves most 
loyal and friendly, hoping you will continue 
your voyages abroad to the benefiting of 
your healthy and that you may be saved from 
the perils of the waters^-or, as I might have 
Said, from the dangers that encompass them 
who go down to the sea in ships. As for the 
yoiing man who is to take your pulpit, God 
willing, next Sabbath, report speaks well of 
his forbears ; but divers persons who have 
heard him in Arbroath, Greenock, and else- 
where, do fear that he is not severe enough 
in defining the lines and liraits of doctrine, 
holding rather to the admonitory side, which 
does not give his hearers sufficient chance, or 
opportunity, to use a less pagan word, to get 
at his own stand-point, which is a grave, or, 
it might be said with safety, a serious matter ; 
for whereas those ministers who have been* 
long with US, and who have given proofs of 
their doctrinal soundness, may be permitted 
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to deal more with reproof and exhortation, it 
is for the younger generation of preachers to 
declare themselves clearly and sharply, that 
the churcli universal may not be ensnared 
and entrapped in the dark, there being, I 
grieve to hear, a dangerous leaven of loose- 
ness in the Colleges and other places where 
young men congregate, or, as I might say, 
come together. The only news of importance, 
besides this subject, which I have to commu- 
nicate, is that Pensioner Lamont did once 
more, on the night of Tnesday, become most 
abnormal drunk, and did dance and play his 
fiddle in an uproarions and godless manner in 
the house of Mrs. Pettigrew; and likewise 
that Lauchie — ^who is vnlgarly called Field 
Lauchie — Macintyre*s wife's bairn has been 
visited with the rash, which I hope will be 
taken as a sign of the warning finger of Pro- 
vidence, and cause the said Lauchie to give 
over, or, as I may say, alvandon, his abomin- 
able and reckless conduct of Walking to the 
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town of Ardrossan every Sabbath day, and 
remaining there iintil the evening, I fear in 
no good Company. This, dear and reverend 
sir, from yours to command, 

" jEneas Gillespie." 

" Gkx)d news from Airlie ?" asked Lady 
Drum. . 

" Yes — in a manner, yes/' replied the Mi- 
nister, with dreamy eyes. It was a new thing 
for him to bear only the distant echo of bis 
parisb. 

" Yonr boys seem to want tbeir eider 
brotber to control tbem ?" continued Lady 
Drum. 

" Yes," said tbe Minister. " He prevails 
on tbem to leave tbe Manse quiet wben be is 
tbere, tbongb it may be only to lead tbem into 
greater mischief elsewbere. But tbey will 
have to look after tbemselves now for tbe rest 
of the antumn and winter." 

'' Wby ?" 
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" Because Tom is returning to his studies at 
Glasgow," observed the Minister. 

Coquette had been standing to watch some 
water-hens which, on the opposite bank, were 
scrambling about in the rushes, and she came 
up only in time to hear these last words. 

" YoTi are going to Glasgow ?" she said to 
the Whaup. 

" Yes," he replied, with some gravity. " I 
mean to work hard this winter." 

*' And you will not be at Airlie all the 
time r 

'' Does that distress you ?" he asked. 

" Nobody but Lessiebess and her husband," 
said Coquette, wistfully. '* It will not be 
pleasurable — the Manse — in the dark time of 
the winter, with the cold of the hill. But I 
am glad you do go. You will work hard ; 
you will forget your games of mischief ; you 
will come back more like a man ; and when 
you teil me you have studied well, and hava 
got — ^what is it called ? — your certification, I 
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will come out to meet you at the Manse, and I 
will have a wred-th of laurel-leaves for you, 
and you will be the great hero of the hour." 

" It is something to look forward to," said 
the Whaup, almost sadly. " And when I come 
back will you be just the same Coquette ? — as 
quiet and happy and pretty as you always 
are ?" 

" I do not know that I am quiet, or happy, 
or pretty, more than any one eise," said 
Coquette ; " but I hope I shall be always the 
same to you, if you come back in one year — 
two years — ^ten years." 

The Whaup did not reply to that, but he 
said to himself : ^^ If she would only wait two 
years l In two years time I would have worked 
to some purposej and I would come home and 
ash her to marry me^ 

All the rest of their walk along the pretty 
and picturesque bank he was restless and 
impatient in manner — speaking to nobody, 
thinking much. He cut with his stick at the 
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rushes in the water or at the twigs of the 
hedge, as if they were the obstacles that lay 
in his way towards the beautiful goal he was 
dreaming of. At last he got into the yacht 
again and went below. When the others 
foUowed, some time after, they fonnd him 
busy with his books. 

Coquette went to him and said : 

" Why do you read ? Have I oflFended 
you ? Are you angry with me ?** 

" No, no," ' he said, rising and going away ; 
" you are a deal too kind towards me, and 
towards all those people who don t understand 
how good you are," 

Coquotte stood by in blank astonishment ; 
slic let liim pass her and go up on deck 
without uttcriug a word, 

By tliis tiuio tho Ccm)/iW was lying at 
anchor in Loch Orinai^ and tho aftornoon was 
drawing ou a|>i\ct>, Tho day had dulled some- 
what, and fitr o\it an\v>n)f tlu> wostorn isles tliat 
lay along tho horiÄon thoix^ ^wivä a (Wint, still 
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mist that made them shadowy and vague. 
Nevertheless, the Whaup would have the 
skipper to give him the pinnace for a run out 
in quest of the guillemot plumage that Coqnette 
had desired ; and when, indeed, that young 
lady appeared on deck, she beheld the tiny 
boat, with its spritsail catching a light breeze, 
running far out beyond the sharp island- 
rocks that crowd the entrance to the natural 
harbour. 

" It is so small a boat to go out to sea," she 
Said to Lord Earlshope, who was foUo.wing the 
pinnace with bis glass. 

Meanwhile, the Whaup had stationed him- 
self at the prow of the small craft, steadying 
himself with bis gun as she began to dip to 
the waves; while all in front and around 
there opened out the great panorama of lochs 
and islands, between Luing and Scarba on the 
north, and the three dusky peaks of Jura in 
the south. The gloomy Sound of Corrie- 
vreckan was steeped in mist, and Dubhchamus 
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Point was scarcely visible ; but nearer at 

hand, in the middle of the gray and desolate 

sea, lay Maoile Rock, and Eis an Valle, with 

Ruisker and the Ledge, apparently under the 

shadow of the Paps. The bright little boat, 

despite her bailast and her cargo, went lightly 

as a feather over the waves ; and the Whanp, 

whose head was far too clear to grow giddy 

with the heave of the bay, kept his eyes alert. 

There were plenty of birds about — the solitary 

Solan poised high in the air — the heron calling 

from out of the twilight that hung over the 

distant rocks — bnt in vain he scanned the 

great heaving piain of gray waves for the 

special object of his qnest. At last, however, 

they heard the cry of the birds down towards 

the south, and thither the small boat was 

directed, The sonnd came nearer and nearer 

— apparently there were dozens or hundreds 

of them all about — ^yet no feather of one of 

them could be seen. Then there was a swift 

rustle out beyond the boat — a dark moving 
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line, rapidly crossing the waves — and the 
pink flame leapt from the two barreis of the 
Whaup's gun. The pinnace was put about, 
and run towards a certain dark speck that 
was Seen floating on the waves ; while at the 
same moment over all the west there broke a 
great and sudden fire of yellow — Streaming 
down from the riven clouds upon the dusky 
gray of the sea. In this wild light the islands 
grew both dark and distant ; and near at hand 
there was a glare on the water that dazzled 
the eyes and made all things look fantastic 
9,nd Strange. It lasted but for a moment. 
The clouds slowly closed again, the west grew 
gray and cold, and over all the sea there feil 
the leaden-hued twilight again, while the bow 
of the boat — going this way and that in search 
of the dead bird — seemed to move forward 
into the waste of waters like the nose of a 
retriever. 

They picked up the bird — ^there was but 
one. The Whaup was not satisfied. They 
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could still hear the distant calling, and so they 
stood out a bit farther to sea — none of them, 
perhaps, noticing how rapidly the darkness 
was descending. 

" There is a breeze Coming,'' said the man 
at the tiller, looking far down into the South- 
west. 

The Whaup saw nothing but a strangely 
black line along the misty horizon — a mere 
speck of deep purple. He was unwilling to 
go back then, Besides, both sea and sky 
were sufficiently calm ; and the coming breeze 
would just suflSce to rim them back to Loch 
Crinan, 

*^ We had better make for the yacht, sir," 
said the man nearest him. "It looks bad 
down there." 

Unwilling as he was to give up, the Whaup 
perceived that the thin line of black had be- 
come a broader band. He was still looking 
far over the mystic piain of the waves towards 
that lurid streak, when he seemed to hear a 
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Strange sound in the air. It was not a dis- 
tant sound, but apparently a muttering as of 
voices all around and in front, hoarse, and 
low, and ominous. And while he still stood, 
watching with a curiosity which dnlled all 
sense of fear, the slow widening of the black- 
ness across the sea, a puff of wind smote his 
cheek, and brought the message that those 
troubled vöices of the waves were deepening 
into a roar. Near the boat the sea was calm, 
• and the darkening sky was quite still ; but it 
seemed as though a great circle were inclos- 
ing thera, and that the advancing line of 
storm could be heard raging in the darkness 
without being itself visible. In the intense 
stillness that reigned around them, this great 
hoarse, deepening tumult of sounds, seemed to 
find a Strange echo ; and then, while the men 
were getting the boat put about and made 
ready for the squall, the water in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood became powerfuUy 
agitated — a hissing of breaking waves was 
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held all aroiind, and the first blow of the wind 
Struck the boat as if with a Hammer. 

By this time the sail had been brailed np, 
and the tempest that now came roaring along 
the black surface of the sea smote nothing 
but spars and oars as it hurried the pinnace 
along with it. Running before the wind, and 
plunging into the great hoUows of the waves, 
that seemed to be racing towards the shore, 
the light boat shipped but little water, except 
when a gust of wind drove the crest of a 
breaking wave across the rowers ; but there 
came torrents of rain sweeping along with 
the gale, and presently they found themselves 
shut out from sight of land by the driving 
clouds. The Whaup still kept outlook at the 
bow ; but he had long ago laid by his gun. 

It was now a question of making the en- 
trance to the Loch without running on the 
rocks with which it was studded ; and as the 
boat rose and sank with the waves, and reeled 
and staggered under the tearing wind, the 
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Whaup, dashing back the salt water from his 

eyes and mouth, and holding on to the prow, 

peered into the wild gloom ahead, and was 

near shouting joyously aloud from the mere 

excitement and madness of the chase. It was 

a race with the waves ; and the pinnace 

roUed and staggered down in a drunken 

fashion into huge black depths only to rise 

clear again on the hissing masses of foam; 

while wind and water alike — the black and 

riven sky, the plunging and foaming sea, and 

the great roaring gusts of the gale that came 

tearing up from the south — seemed sweeping 

onward for those dusky and jagged rocks 

which formed the nearest line of land. 

Coquette was standing on deck, her one 

small hand clinging to the cold still shrouds, 

while her face, terror stricken and anxious, 

was fixed on the blackness of the storm that 

raged outside the troubled stillness of the har- 

* 
bour. Lord Earlshope begged her to go 

below from the fierce torrents of the rain; 
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and when she paid no heed to him, he brought 
a heavy mantle, and covered her with it from 
head to foot. She spoke not a word; and 
only trembled slighily when the wind came 
in with a fierce cry from that angry warring 
of the elements that was going on beyond the 
islands. 

The darkness feil fast, and yet as far as they 
could see there was no speck of a boat Coming 
in from the wild and moving waste of gray. 
To the girl standing there and gazing out, it 
seemed that the horizon of the other world — 
that mystic margin on which, in calmer 
moments, we seem to see the phantoms of 
those who have been taken from us passing in 
a mournful procession, . speechless and cold- 
eyed, giving to us no sign of recognition — ^had 
come close and near, and might have with- 
drawn behind its shadowy folds all the traces 
of life which the sea held. Could it be that 
the black pall of death had fallen just beyond 
those gloomy islands, and hidden for ever from 
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mortal eyes that handful of anxious men who 
had lately been struggling towards the shore ? 
Was the bright young life that she had grown 
familiär with, and almost leamed to love, now 
snatched away with out one mute pressure of 
the hand to say farewell ? She stood there as 
if in a dream, and the things that passed before 
her eyes had become spectral and ghastly. 
She scarcely knew that she heard voices. She 
clung to the steel ropes — and there was some- 
thing like a faint " hurrah !" wafted in with 
the tumult of the sea — and then the vision ot 
a face gleaming red and joyous with the salt 
spray and the rain — and then she knew that 
she was sinking, with a sound as of the sea 
closing over her head ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

COQUETTE IS TROÜBLED. 

The gale blew hard all that evening, but to- 
wards midnight the sky cleared, and the large 
white moon rose wild an^ swift into the 
luminous violet vault, that was still crossed 
by ragged streaks of gray cloud hurrying 
over from the sea. All along the dark islands 
the mournful wash of the waves could be 
heard ; and here, in the quiet of the bay, 
the wind brought a fresh and salt flavour 
with it, as it blew in gusts about, and swept 
onward to stir the birches and brackens of 
the hiUs. The Whaup sat np on deck with 
Lord Earlshope, who was smoking, and spoke 
in whispers, for all was quiet below. 

*'Yoii will get up to Oban to-morrow?" 
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asked the Whaup, after some profound medi- 
tation. 

" I hope ßo," Said Lord Earlshope. 

"I shall leave you tben, and go back by 
coach or steamer." 

"Has your ad venture of this aftemoon 
frightened you ?" 

" Faith, no ! My only fright was when my 
cousin fainted ; and I wished, when I saw that, 
that every guilleixiot that ever Hved was at 
the bottom of the sea. But I am getting sick 
of idleness." 

Lord Earlshope laughed. 

" You may laugh," said the Whaup ; " but it 
is true. You have earned the right to be idle, 
because you are a man. For a young fellow 
like me, with all the world before him, it is mise- 
rable to be dawdling away time, you know." 

"I quite agree with you," said his com- 
panion ; " but it seems to me this discovery 
has come to you rather suddenly." 

" All the m ji e reason," returned the Whaup 
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with confidence, " that it should be acted upon 
at once. I am going to Glasgow. I shall 
live in lodgings with some fellows I know, 
and work np my studies for the next Session. 
There is a tremendous deal of work in me, 
although you might not think it, and I may 
not See Airlie for two years." 

" Why so r 

" Because then I shall be nearer twenty-one 
than twenty." 

" And what will you do then ?" 

"What shall I do then? Who knows?" 
Said the Whaup, absently. 

Next morning the weather was fine, and the 
wind had calmed. The sea was of a troubled, 
dark, and shining blue ; and the far hills of the 
islands were of a soft and velvet-like brown, 
with here and there a tinge of red or of gray. 
The Caroline was soon got under weigh, and 
began to open out the successive headlands 
and bays as she stood away towards the north. 

Ooquette came on deck, and looked out on 
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the sea with an involuntary shudder. Then 
she turned to find the Whaup regarding her 
with rather a serious and thoughtful look. 

" Ah, you wicked boy, to make me so fearful 
yesterday evening !" she said. 

" But you are quite well this morning ?" he 
asked, anxiously. 

" Oh, yes, I am quite well," she said ; and 
the brightness of her face and of her soft dark 
eyes was sufficient evidence. 

"And I got you the guillemot after all," 
said the Whaup, with some pride. " One of 
the sailors is preparing both the breast and 
the pinions for you, and you can wear either 
you Hke." 

"For your sake, when you are away in 
Glasgow," she said with a smile. ** I did hear 
what you said last night to Lord Earlshope. 
I could not sleep with thinking of the black 
water, and the wind, and- the cry of the 
waves. And will you go away from us now 
altogether ?" 
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" I must go away sooner or later," said the 
Whaup. 

" But it is a little time until we all go back. 
Your father, he cannot remain long." 

"But I have become restless," said the 
Whaup, with some impatience. 

" And you are anxious to go away ?" said 
Coquette. "It is no compliment to us; but 
no, I will not speak like that to you. I do 
think you are right to go. I will hear of you 
in Glasgow ; I will think of you every day ; 
and you will work hard, just as if I could see 
you and praise you for doing it. Then, you 
know, some day a long way off, it may be a 
rainy morning at Airlie, or perhaps even a 
bright day, and we shall see you come driving 
up in the dog-cart " 

" Just as you came driving up a few months 
ago. Does it not seem a long time since 
then r 

" Yes, a long time," said Coquette ; " but I 
do think this is the best part of it." 
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The attention of everybody on deck was at 
this moment directed to the stränge currents 
through which the Caroline had now to force 
herseif — ^long Stretches and swirls in an ahnost 
smooth sea, with here and there a boiKng-up 
into a miniature whirlpool of the circling 
waters. These powerful eddies caught the 
bow of the boat, and swung it this way or 
that with a force which threatened to jibe the 
sails ; while now and again she would come to 
a dead stop, as thongh the sea were of lead. 
And far away on their left, between the misty 
hills of Jura and Scarba, lay the treacherous 
Corryvreckan, dreaded of fishermen, whose 
wild legends seem scarcely in consonance with 
the apparent quietude of those long and Curl- 
ing tides. But here at band there was suf- 
ficient evidence of the power of those glassy 
swirls, the outline of which was marked with 
streaks of foam. Slowly but steadily the 
Caroline made head through those fierce cur- 
rents, drawing away from the still breadth 
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of Locli Shuna, and getting further into 
Scarba Sound, with the desolate Island of 
Luing on their right. How strangely still 
lay the long, lone bays and the solitary 
Stretches of shore in the sunlight ! There was 
not even a fisherman's boat to be seen along 
those bleak coasts, that seemed to have grown 
gray and mournful with looking out on the 
sadness of the sea. There was no sign of life 
abroad but the hovering in mid-air of the 
white gannet, or the far and rapid flight of a 
string of wild ducks sinking down towards 
the Southern horizon. But as they drew near 
the mouth of Scarba Sound — with the great 
Stretch of Loch'Linnhe opening up before 
them, and the mighty Shoulders of the Mull 
mountains lying faint and gray in the north- 
west — the solitude grew less absolute. Here 
and there a boat became visible. They passed 
the Slate, and drew near the quarries of Eas- 
dale ; while a long stroak of smoke beyond 
told them that the great steamer from the 
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North was Coming down with her cargo of 
English tourists from the moors and lochs of 
Invemess. 

" We shall get the waves of that dreadful 
steamer when ehe passes," said Lady Drum. 

** Why, you don't know what a good sailor 
you are," said Lord Earlshope. " We had 
bigger waves in Coming into Loch Fyne, and 
you were quite comfortable." 

" To teil the truth, I must praise the Caro- 
line for being the most humane and delightful 
of yachts," said Lady Drum. " One would 
think, to judge by the way in which she 
avoids those frisky and unpleasant tricks of 
many boats, that she was a grave and elderly 
person like myself, instead of being a young 
thing like Miss Cassilis here." 

" I see a very good opening for a compli- 
ment," observed the Whaup, looking from 
Lord Earlshope to bis father ; but neither took 
the hint ; and so the Caroline sped on her way, 
and the great steamer, with its throbbing 
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paddles and its volumes of smoke, came out 
from Easdale Bay and bore down npon 
them. 

They were all on deck when the steamer 
passed ; and doubtless the people who crowded 
the larger vessel regarded the little group in 
the Stern of the graceful, white-sailed yacht 
as sufficiently picturesque — ^the tall and gray- 
haired lady, who had her hand inside the 
arm of the young girl ; the elderly Minister, 
looking grave and dignified ; Lord Earls- 
hope, seated carelessly on one of the hatch- 
ways ; the Whanp waving a handkerchief in 
reply to more than one signal of the same 
kind. 

"To-morrow morning," said the Whaup to 
Lady Drum, *' I shall be on board that steamer, 
going straight down for Crinan ; and you — 
you will be turning towards Skye, I suppose, 
or Staffa, or Lewis ?" 

" What do you mean ?" said his father. 

** Has nobody told you ? I am going back 
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to Airlie to-morrow, and on to Glasgow, to 
prepare for the classes. I have had enough 
idling." 

" I am glad to hear it," said the Minister, in 
a tone which did not betray any strong assiir- 
ance that the Whaup was to be trusted in these 
his new resolves. 

But Coquette believed him. All the rest of 
that day, as the Caroline glided throngh the 
dark-blue piain of the waves — on past Arden- 
caple and Bamacaryn, and the steep hills above 
Loch Feochan, nntil she had got through the 
Sound of Kerrara, and was nearing the calm 
expanse of Oban Bay — the Whaup perceived 
that his Cousin was almost elaborately kind 
and attentive to him, and far more serious and 
thoughtful than was her wont. He himself 
was a tr'fle depressed. Having definitely 
stated his intentions, he would not show weak- 
ness at the last moment, and draw back from 
•his promised word ; but it was with rather a 
heavy heart that he went below to gather 
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together his books and put them in order for 
the last time on board. 

" I think I shall sleep to-night on shore," 
Said he, when he reappeared. 

'' Why r asked Coquette. 

" Because I don't wish to have you all up 
by seven to-morrow morning. The boat goes 
at eight." 

"And must we not see you oflF, and say 
good-bye ?" 

" What's the use ?" said the Whaup. 

Coquette put her band on his arm, and said, 
rather shyly : 

" I think you would rather come with us. 
Why not do that ? It is very sad and miser- 
able your going all away back by yourself, and 
I am sorry to think of it, far more for you 
than if it were for myself. It is very hard 
lines." 

The Whaup laughed in spite of his wretched- 
ness. 

" I told you ever so long ago not to say 
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that," he said, " and you promised not to 
forget. Never mind. It's very good of you 
to concern yourself about me ; but I mean to 
go to-morrow morning. And look there ! — 
there is Oban." 

" I do hate the place !" said Coquette, 
petulantly. 

She would scarcely look at the semicircle of 
white houses stretching round the blue bay, 
nor yet at the hüls and the villas upon them, 
nor yet at the brown and desolate old Castle 
built high on the rocks beyond. 

"It is a town," she said, *Hhat row of 
bare and ugly houses, and the hoteis, and the 
shops. It is not fit for these Highland moun- 
tains ; it shames them to look down on it — 
it is so — so dirty-white and shabby." 

" What ails ye at the town ?" said Lady 
Drum, who did not like to hear her favourite 
Oban disparaged. 

" A little while ago you would have 
found Oban quite a grand place," said Lord 
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Earlshope — " quite a gay and fashionable 
place." 

" Fashionable !" said Coquette, with that 
slight elevation of the eyebrows and the al- 
most imperceptible shrug to which they had 
all got accustomed. " Fashionable ! Perhaps. 
It is a good promenade before the grocers* 
shops — and do the ladies who make the 
fashions live in those dirty- white houses? 
What is it that they say? — Qui tu est pas 
difficile, trouve bientdt un asile.'' 

"You know the other French proverb?" 
said Lord Earlshope — ^'Jeune femmey pain 
tendre, et bois vert, mettent la maison en dSsert." 

" That is possible," said Coquette, " but 
it is not fashion. You should see Biarritz, 
Lady Drum, with its sands, and the people, 
and the . music, and the Bay of Biscay, and 
the Spanish mountains not far. Even I 
think our little Le Croisic better, where 
mamma and I lived at the Etablissement. 
But as for this town here, if it is more 
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pleasant-looking than Ardrossan, I will blow 
me tight !" 

The Whaup shrieked with laughter, and 
Coquette looked puzzled, knowing she had 
made some dreadful blunder, but not very 
certain what it was. Lady Drum rescued her 
from confusion by carrying her off to dress 
for dinner, and explained to her in their com- 
mon state-room that she must be careful not 
to repeat colloquialisms which she had over- 
heard without being quite sure of their pro- 
priety. Indeed, when the meaning of the 
phrase was explained to her, she laughed as 
much as the Whaup had done, and entered 
the saloon, where the gentlemen were wait- 
ing, with a conscious look on her face which 
considerably heightened its colour. 

''It was you to blame," she said to the 
Whaup ; " I did often hear you say that." 

" Propria quce maiibuSj' said he, and they 
sat down to dinner. 

It was feit to be a farewell celebration. 
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The Whaup looked grave and determined — 
as if he feared he would be moved from his 
resolution. Coquette stole furtive glanees at 
him ; and wondered what she conld give him 
to take with him as a keepsake. The Minister 
furnished him with directions about certain 
things to be done at Airlie ; Lady Drum made 
him promise to come and see her when she 
went to Glasgow; and Lord Earlshope per- 
suaded him to remain on board that night and 
go ashore in the morning. 

When they went on deck after dinner, it 
was a beautiful clear night, with the moon- 
light throwing a great flood of silver across 
the bay from over the dusky island of Kerrara. 
The Windows of the houses on shore were 
bnrning yellow in this cold white radiance ; 
and here and there in the bay the green or 
red lights of a dark-hulled boat flickered on 
the smooth water beneath. Over the town 
the great Shoulders of the hills were touched 
with a pale and sombre gray ; but a keener light 
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shone along the white fronts of the houses 
close by the shore; while nearer at hand it 
touched the masts and spars of the various 
boate, and threw black shadows on the white 
deck of the Caroline when any one moved 
acroßs the cold steel-blue glare. 

" Where is Miss Cassilis ?" said Lady Drum, 
when she had taken her accustomed seat. 

At the same moment they heard the first 
soft notes of the harmonium, and presently 
there rose into the still night the clear, and 
sweet, and melancholy cadence of Mendels- 
sohn's gondola-song. The empty silence of 
the bay seemed to grow füll of this rieh and 
harmonious music, until one scarcely knew 
that the sounds were coming from that open 
cabin skylight which gleamed an oblong patch 
of yellow fire in the dnsk. The night seemed 
to be as füll of music as of moonlight — it was 
in the air all around — a part of the luminous 
loveliness of the sky, and scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the lapping of the water 
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along the side of the boat. Far away there 
was a munnur of the sea upon the shores of 
Kerrara; but that, too, became part of the 
ßweet, and distant, and sad music that they 
heard. But suddenly she changed the key, 
and with sharp and powerfal chords Struck 
out the proud and ringing melody of " Drum- 
clog." The old Scotch psalm-tune stirred the 
Whaup, as a trumpet might stir the heart 
of a dragoon. He rose to his feet, and drew 
a long breath, as if the plaintive gondola- 
music had been stifling him. 

" What a grand tune that Drumclog is," he 
Said. '^It means business. I dare say the 
old troopers sang it with their teeth set hard, 
and their band on their musket-barrels. But 
did you ever hear it played like that ?" 

"It is wonderful — wonderful!" said the 
Minister, and his sad gray eyes were fixed 
upon the far white sea, and the shadows of 
the lonely island. 

You should have seen the Whaup the next 
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moming, bustling about with a determined 
air, and raaking, from time to time, a feeble 
eflfort to whistle. Coquette had been up 
before any one on board, and now sat, mute 
and pale, watching bis preparations. Some- 
times she turned to look towards the quay, 
wbere the vessels lay under the ruddy and 
misty sunlight of the autumn moming. 

Then the great steamer came round the 
point. The Whaup jumped into the pinnace 
after having shaken hands with everybody 
and the boat was pushed off. 

" Stop a moment, " said Coquette, " I do 
wish to go with you to the steamer." 

So she, also, got into the small boat ; an 
together they went in to the quay, and got 
ashore. The steamer arrived, and the Whaup 
— still trying at times to whistle — ^got on 
board. The first bell was rung. 

" Grood-bye," said Coquette, holding one of 
bis hands in both of hers. ** You will write 
to me often, often; and when I go back to 
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Airlie I will write to you every week, and 
teil you what is going on with all the people 
— even with Leesiebess also. And I will go 
to see you at Glasgow, if you will not come to 
Airlie before you have become a great man." 
A few minutes afterwards the Whaup was 
waving his handkerchief to her as the steamer 
steamed away down by Kerrara, and Coquette 
stood on the quay, looking wistfully after the 
boat, even until the clouds of smoke had 
become a luminous brown in the moming 
sunlight. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

ON THE SEASHORE. 

" I wiSH to speak to you a great secret," said 
Coquette to Lord Earlshope that morning, 
" when we shall have the chance. It-is very 
important." 

" I shall remember to make the chance," 
said he, " especially as Lady Drum wants to 
go round and see DunstaflFnage. You must 
come with us." 

The Minister preferred to remain in the 
yacht. The fact is, he was composing a sermon 
on the judgment that befeil Jonah, and was 
engaged in painting a picture of the storm 
with powerful colours borrowed from his ex- 
periences in Crinan Bay. He was very busy 
with the task ; for he hoped to be able to preach 
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the sermon next day — being Sunday — to the 
small congregation on board. So it was that 
the others started without him ; and drove 
over in a hired trap by the road which leads 
past the pretty Lochawe. In time they arrived 
at Dunstafl&iage, and made their way on to 
the rocks which there rise over the blue sea, 
and look across to the far mountains of Lismore 
and Morven, and Mull. 

Lady Drum was a brisk and active woman 
for her age ; but she did not care to exert her- 
seif unnecessarily. When they had gone up 
and looked at the ruins of the old eastle, when 
they had passed through the small wood, and 
reached the line of altemate rock and beach 
fronting the sea, she placed herseif upon an 
elevated peak, and allowed the young folks to 
scramble down to the white shingle below. 
There she saw them both sit down on the 
beach — Lord Earlshope beginning to pitch 
pebbles carelessly into the sea. She could 
hear the murmur of their talk, too, but could 
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not distinguish what they said. Apparently 
tliere was nothing very important engaging 
their attention, for they did not even look at 
each other, and Lord Earlshope was evidently 
more interested in trying to hit a piece of sea- 
weed which the tide had drifted in to the 
shore. 

" My secret is this," said Coquette. " Do 
you know that papa and mamma did leave me 
a good deal of money ?" 

" I was not aware of it," said Lord Earls- 
hope, making another effort to hit the sea- 
weed. 

"Oh, I am very rieh — that is to say, not 
what you English would call rieh, but rieh in 
my country. Yet I cannot use the money. 
What good is it to me? Mamma gave me 
more jewellery than I need — what am I to do 
with my money ?" 

"I don't know much about lady's ex- 
penses," said Lord Earlshope. " But if you 
want to get rid of this bürden of wealth. 
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why not keep a yacht, or buy a theatre, 



or 



" No, no, no," she said. " You do not under- 
stand. I mean I have nothing to do with my 
money for myself. Now, here is my cousin 
who goes to G-lasgow to live by himself in 
lodgings, perhaps not very pleasant. His 
father is not rieh . He raust work hard ; and 
your northem winters are so cold. Bienl 
How I am to give him money ?" 

'^That is the problem — is it?" said Lord 
Earlshope. " I might have guessed you did 
not wish to spend the money on yourself. 
Well, I don't know. I give it up. If he 
were a boy, you see, you might send him a 
20Z. note now and again, which most of us 
have found very acceptable at College. But 
you would insult your cousin if you sent him 
money bluntly like that. Besides, you would 
destroy the picturesqueness of his position. 
Our Scotch Colleges are sacred to the poor 
Student ; they are not seminaries for the teach- 
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ing of extravagance and good manners, like 
the English nniversities." 

" Then you cannot help me ?" said Coquette. 

" Oh, there are a hundred indirect ways in 
which you could be of Service to him ; but you 
must be carefiil, and consult witb Lady Drum, 
who is going to Glasgow, and will probably 
see him there. How fortunate you are to have 
no care whatever on your mind but the thought 
of how to do other people good. You are 
never anxious about yourself ; you seem to be 
surrounded by a sort of halo of comfort and 
satisfaction ; and annoyances that strike against 
the charmed circle are blunted and fall to the 
ground." 

" That is a very nice and pretty speech," 
said Coquette, with a smile. " I will soon 
believe the English are not a barbarous nation 
if you make such long compliinents." 

" I wonder," said Lord Earlshope, looking 
away over the sea, and apparently almost 
talking to himself, " whether, if I were to teil 
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you another seoret, it would annoy you in the 
least. I do not think it would. How could it 
matter to you ?" 

" But wLat is it ?" said Coquette. 

** Suppose," said he, throwing another pebble 
at the bit of seaweed, " that I were to teil you, 
first, that you had no need to be alarmed, that 
I did not mean to frighten you with a proposal, 
or any nonsense of that kind ; and then teil 
you that I had fallen in love with you? 
Suppose I were to do that, and teil yoti the 
history of the thing, it would not trouble you 
in the least, would it ? Why should it, indeed ? 
You are not responsible — you are not aflfected 
by the catastrophe — ^you might be curious to 
know more about it, even, as something to 
pass the time." 

He spoke with the most absolute indiflference, 
and so pre-occujpied was he that he did not 
even look at his companion. The first start of 
surprise had given way to a mute and appre- 
hensive fear ; her face was quite pale, and she 
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did not know that her two hands were tightly 
clasped in her lap, as if to keep them from 
trembling. 

" Such IS the fact, however," he continued, 
just as if he were describing to her some event 
of yesterday, of which he had been an in- 
terested spectator. ** You cannot be nearly so 
surprised as I am ; indeed, I don't suppose you 
would think anything about it, unless you con- 
sidered it as a misfortune which has happened 
to me, and then you will, I hope without 
laughing, give me the benefit of your sympathy. 
Yet I am not very wretched, you see; and 
you — you are no more aflfected by it than if 
you were the moon, and I, according to the 
Eastern saying, one of the hundred streams 
looking up to you. I am afraid I have been 
experimenting on myself, and deserve the 
blow that has fallen. I have been flying my 
kite too near the thunder-cloud ; and what 
business had a man of my age with a kite ?" 

He shrugged his Shoulders — quite without 
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bitterness of spirit. It was a misfortune, and 
to be accepted. 

" I am very sorry," she said, in a low voice. 

" No ! — wby sorry ?" he said. " I fancied 
I was more philosophical tban I am. I tbink 
my first sentiment towards you was merely 
idle curiosity. I wished to see bow so rare 
an exotic wonld flourisb wben transplanted to 
onr bleak Scotcb moors. Tben you allowed 
me to make yoiir acquaintance ; and I be- 
lieved myself fiUed witb tbe most paternal 
solicitude about your welfare. Sometimes 1 
had doubts — sometimes I made experiments 
to solve them. If I were to teil you bow I 
fougbt against tbe certainty tbat I bad be- 
come tbe victim of an affection, foolisb, bope- 
less, unreasoning, you would, perbaps, under- 
stand wby 1 tbink it better to teil you frankly 
so mucb as I bave done, by way of explanation. 
You migbt also be amused, perbaps, if you 
cared for recondite studies. To me it bas been 
very odd to find tbat, after I bad dissected 
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every Sensation and analysed every scrap of 
emotion I experienced, another being has 
Sprung into existence by the very side of my 
lecture-table. That otber being is also I — 
looking with contempt at my own anatomical 
experiments. And tbere is yet a tbird I — 
now talking to you — who looks as a spectator 
upon botb tbe anatomist and the spectral 
being who has escaped bis knife. Do yon 
understand all this ?" 

A stone feil close beside them, and Coquette's 
heart leaped np at the sonnd. It had been 
pitched down by Lady Drum as a signal that 
she was impatient. 

" Yes, I understand it all," said Coquette, 
still in the same low voice, " but it is very 
dreadful." 

" Then it is not amusing," said Lord Earls 
hope, oflfering bis band to raise her up. " I 
beg your pardon for boring you with a psy- 
chological eonundrum. You are not vexed 
about my having mentioned it at all ?" 
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'* Oh, HO," said Coquette ; but the beach, 
and the sea, and the far mountains, seemed 
insecure and wavering ; and she would fain 
have had Lady Drüm's arm to lean upon. 

** How could you be vexed, indeed, except by 
the dulness of the story ?" said Lord Earlshope, 
cheerfuUy. " You may consider, if you like, 
that you never heard my confession. It can- 
not affect you; nor need it, indeed, in the 
slightest degree, affect our relations with each 
other. Do you agree with me ?" 

" Oui — yes, I mean — it will be quite the 
same between us as before," said Coquette. 

"You will not find me torture you with 
the jealousies of a lover. I shall not scowl 
when you write a letter without showing me 
the address. I shall not even be angry if 
you enclose flowers in it. We shall be to 
each other, I hope, the friends we have always 
been ; imtil I have quite recovered my equa- 
nimity. And you will not make me the butt 
of your ridicule during the process ?" 
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" I shall always be very sorry that this has 
happened," said Coquette. 

" Why, of course !" said her companion. 
" Didn't I say so ? You are Borry, because it 
is my misfortune. Had it been your own, 
you would not have cared. In return, when 
you fall in love — perhaps with your handsome 
Cousin, let us say, who means, I know, to come 
back crowned with laureis in order to win for 
himself a pretty wife somewhere down in 
Ayrshire — I will do my best to become sorry 
for you. But then, in your case, why should 
anybody be sorry ? To fall in love is not 
always a misfortune — at least, I hope there 
are some who do not find it so." 

For the first time he spoke sadly ; and the 
expression of bis face conveyed that he was 
thinking of sotae distant time. When Coquette 
and her companion rejoined Lady Drum, they 
were both unusually silent. As for the young 
girl, indeed, she was anxious to get once more 
into the wagonette, and have the horses' 
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heads turned towards Oban. In the rumble 
of the wheels along the road there was not 
much occasion to talk ; and very little indeed 
of the beautiful scenery, on that calm and 
bright autumn morning, did Coquette see as 
tbey passed over the neck of land towards 
Oban Bay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COQUETTE BEGINS TO FEAR. 

"Uncle/' Said Coquette, directly they had 
retumed to the yacht, **when shall we go 
back to Airlie ?" 

The Minister looked up in a surprised and 
dazed way from bis MSS., and said — 

" Go back ? — yes — I have been thinking of 
that too — for it is not fitting that one shonld 
be away from the duties to which one has been 
called. But you — don't you understand that 
it is for yonr sake we are here ? Are you so 
much better ? What does Lady Drum say ?" 

The Minister had now so far Drought him- 
self back from the sermon on Jonah that he 
could attentively scan his niece's face. 

" Why," said he, *' you are more pale — 
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more languid — now than I have seen you for 
many days. • Will not a little more of the sea- 
air make you feel strong ?" 

" I am not imwell," said Coquette, with the 
same air of cold restraint, " but if it will please 
you to go farther with the boat, then I will 
go too.'* 

So she went away to her own cabin, fearing 
to go on deck and meet Lord Earlshope. In 
their common state-room she encountered Lady 
Drum. 

" You two were deeply occupied," she said, 
with a grave and kindly smile, " when ye for- 
gathered on the beach." 

** Yes," said Coquette, with an anxious haste, 
" I did speak to Lord Earlshope about my 
Cousin in G-lasgow." 

" It must have been an interesting subject, 
for ye never took your eyes from watching 
the toe of your boot, which was peeping from 
under your dress ; and he, I am sure, would 
not have noticed a man-of-war had it come 
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round the point. Dear, dear me ! I willna 
scold you ; but to come so soon, ye know, after 
your poor cousin left ye " 

" No, HO, no !" said Coqnette, hurriedly, as 
she took her friend's hand in hers ; " you must 
not talk like that. You do not know that I 
have just been to my uncle to ask him to go 
home." 

Lady Drum began to look more serious. 
She had been bantering the young girl in that 
fashion which most elderly people love ; but 
she had no idea that she was actually hitting 
the mark. This sudden wish on the part of 
Coquette to return to Airlie — what could it 
mean ? Considerably startled, the old lady 
saw for the first time that there was real 
danger ahead ; and she asked Coquette to sit 
down and have a talk with her, in a voice 
so solemn that Coquette was alarmed, and 
refosed. 

« No," she said, " I will not talk. It is 
nothing. You imagine more tbau is true. 
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All that I wish is to leave this voyage when 
it pleases you and my uncle." 

But Lady Drum was not to be gainsaid ; she 
feit it to be her duty to warn Coquette. Lord 
Earlshope, she said, was a man whom it was 
necessary to understand. He had been ac- 
customed to luxurious indolence all bis days, 
and might drift into a position which would 
compromise more than himself. He had a 
dangerous habit of regarding himself as a 
study, and experimenting on himself, without 
refleeting that others might suflFer. Then, 
again, he had so resolutely avoided introduo- 
tions to rieh and charming young ladies who 
had visited Castle Cawmil, that she — ^Lady 
Drum — ^was convinced he had some rooted 
Eversion to the consideration of marriage— 
that he would never marry. 

" Have ye never heard him talk about mar- 
riage, and the mistakes that young men make ? 
He is as bitter about that as if he was an old 
man of sixty, or as if he had made a foolish 
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marriage himself. Perhaps he has," she con- 
tinued, with a smile ; " but his success in con- 
cealing it all these years must be a credit to 
him." 

" All that does not concem me," said Co- 
qnette, with a sort of piteous deprecation in 
her tone. " Why do you speak to me about 
Lord Earlshope's marriage ? I do not care if 
he has been in fifty marriages." 

" Will you teil me why you are suddenly 
anxious to go home ?" said Lady Drum, bend- 
ing her grave and kind eyes upon the girl. 

"I have told you," said Coquette, with a 
touch of hauteur in her voice, as she turned 
abruptly away and walked out. 

She stood at the foot of the companion- 
steps. Which way should she choose ? Over- 
head she heard Lord Earlshope talking to the 
skipper, who was getting the yacht under 
canvas to resume the voyage. In the saloon 
sat her uncle, deep in the intricacies of Scotch 
theology. Behind her was the elderly lady 
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from whom she had just broken away with a 
gesture of indignant pride. For a minute or 
two she remained irresolute, though the firm- 
ness of her Ups showed that she was stiU 
smarting from what she had considered an 
unwarrantable interference. Then she went 
gently back to the state-room door, opened it, 
walked over to where Lady Drum sat, and 
knelt down penitently and put her head in her 
lap. 

" I hope you are not angry or offended with 
me," she said, in a low voiee. " I am very 
sorry. I would teil you what you ask, but it 
is not my secret, Lady Drum ; I must not, 
indeed, teil you. It is because you are so good 
a friend that you ask ; but — but — but it is no 
matter ; and will you help me to go back soon 
to Airlie ?" 

" Help you ? — ^yes, I will/' said Lady Drum, 
in the same kindly way, although it was but 
natural she should feel a little hurt at having 
her curiosity baffled. She put her band in 
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a gracious and stately fashion on the young 
girl's head, and said : " You have a right to 
keep your own secrets if you choose ; far be 
it from me to ask you to give them up. But 
should you want to confide in a person who 
has some experience o' life, and is anxious to 
do ye every Service, you have but to come to 
me. 

" Oh, I am sure of that," said Coquette, 
gratefuUy. " I will be as your own daughter 
to you." 

" And about this going back," continued 
Lady Drum. " It would look stränge to tum 
at this point, just after letting your cousin go 
home by himself. We shall hae the best pari 
o' the thing over in a couple o' days, when we 
get up to Skye ; and then, if ye like, we can 
go back by the steamer." 

"Two more days!" said Coquette, almost 
wildly, as she started to her feet — " two more 
days ! How can I bear " 

She caught herseif up, and was silent. 
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" There is something in all this that ye keep 
back," Said Lady Drum. " I dinna blame ye ; 
but when it suits ye to be more frank wi' me 
ye will no find yourself wi' a backward friend. 
Now we will go upon the deck and see what's 
to the fore." 

Coquette was glad to go on deck under this 
safe-conduct. Yet what had she to fear ? Lord 
Earlshope had made a certain communication 
to her with the obvious belief that she wonld 
treat it as a matter of no importance to herseif. 
Was she not, according to his own acconnt, 
surrounded by a halo of self-content which 
made her independent of the tronbles which 
afficted others ? 

"But I am not selfish," she had bitterly 
thought to herseif as they were driving back 
to Oban. " Why should he think I have no 
more feeling than a statue or a picture ? Is 
it that the people of this couDtry do not 
understand it if you are comfortable and care- 
less for the moment ?" 
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When they now went on deck Lord Earls- 
hope came forward as though he had utterly 
forgotten that conversation on the beach at 
Dunstaffnage, and placed Coquette and her 
companion in a position so that they could see 
the bay and the houses, and the rocks of 
Dunolly, which they were now leaving be- 
hind. Coquette bade good-bye to Oban with 
bnt little regret. Perhaps she was chiefly 
thinking that in a few minntes they would 
come in sight of that curved indentation of 
the coast which would remind Lord Earlshope 
of what had occurred there. And, indeed, as 
they opened out Loch Etive, and stood over 
towards the Sound of Mull, with the dark 
mountains of Appin in the north, and the 
blue waters of the Atlantic stretching far 
into the south, they actually came in sight 
of those tiny bays which they had visited in 
the morning. 

^* Do you recognise the place ?" asked Lord 
Earlshope, carelessly, of Lady Drum. 
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Then he turned to Coquette and bade her 
admire the beautifiil and soft colours of the 
Morven mountains, where the snnlight bronght 
out the warm tints of the rusty breckan and 
the heather, through the pearly gray of the 
mist and the heat. Very lovely, too, were 
the hüls of Lismore and Lome, dappled with 
cloud-shadows moving across their great 
Shoulders and deep Valleys, while over on 
their left rose the darker mountains of Mull, 
bare, and blue, and solitary. All around 
them, indeed, lay this great panorama of 
jagged mountain and smoother hill, with dark 
Stretches of forest here and there, and at their 
base the great and breezy piain of the sea, 
with its white line of foam along the rocks, 
and the monotonous cry of its breaking waves. 

^'It is very lonely," said Coquette, look- 
ing wistftiUy round the far shores ; ^^ I do not 
see any sign of Hfe among those mountains or 
near the sea.'* 

** You would not enjoy a long visit to these 
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places/' Said Lord Earlshope, with a smile. 
"I imagine that the constant sight of the 
loneliness of the mountains would make you 
miserable. Does not the sea look sad to you ? 
I have fancied I noticed a sense of relief on 
your face when we have settled down in the 
evening to a comfortable chatter in the cabin, 
and have shut out for the night the sea, and 
the solitary hills, and the sky." 

She did not answer, nor could she nnder- 
stand how he spoke to her thus, with absolute 
freedom of tone and manner. Had she 
dreamed all that had happened under the 
ruined walls of Dunstafl&iage ? She only 
knew that he was looking at her with his 
accustomed look of mingled curiosity and in* 
terest, and that he was, as usnal, telling her of 
his speculations as regarded herseif. Or was 
he only assnming this ease of manner to dis- 
sipate her fears and restore their old rela- 
tions ? Was he only feigning indiflference in 
Order to remove her constraint ? 
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It was not iintil the afternoon, when they 
had gone np through the Sound of Mull, and 
were drawing near to their anchorage in To- 
bermory Bay, that he had an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone. Lady Drum had gone 
below, and Coquette suddenly found herseif 
defenceless. 

" Come, Miss Cassilis," he said, " have it 
out with me now. You have been avoiding 
me all day, to punish me for my foolish dis- 
closure of this moming. Is that the case ? 
Did I commit a blunder ? If I did, you must 
pardon me ; I did not faney you would have 
wasted a second thought on the matter. And, 
indeed, I cannot aflford to have you vexed by 
my indiscretion ; it is not natural for you to 
look vexed." 

" If I am vexed," she said, looking down, 
and yet speaking rather warmly, " it is to 
hear you speak of me so. You do seem to 
think me incapable of caring for any one but 
myself ; you think I should not be human ; 
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not interested in my friends, but always think- 
ing of myself ; always pleased ; always with 
one look, like a picture. It is not true. I am 
grieved when my friends are grieved — I can- 
not be satisfied and pleased when they are in 
trouble." 

*' Surely you have no need to teil me that/' 
he said. " When your face is clouded with 
cares, I know they are not your cares, and 
that you are far too ready to aecept the bürden 
of other people's trouble. But I maintain 
you have no right to do so. It is your busi- 
ness — ^your duty — to be pleased, satisfied, eon- 
tented ; to make other people happy by look- 
ing at your happiness. It is natural to you 
to be happy. Why, then, should you for a 
moment suffer yourself to be annoyed by what 
I told you this morning ? I see I made a mis- 
take. You must forget it. I faneied I might 
talk to you about it without its troubling you 
more than the loöking at a new vessel on the 
horizon would trouble you " 
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" And you believe me, therefore," she said, 
with some indignation in her voice, *^ a mere 
doli — a baby, to be pleased with a rattle — and 
incapable of understanding the real human 
trouble around me ? Perhaps you are right. 
Perhaps I do not care for anything but my 
own pleasure, but it is not flattery to teil 
me so." 

With that she walked away from him and 
rejoined Lady Drum, who had again come on 
deck. Lord Earlshope had no further chance 
of speaking a word to her. At dinner, in 
the evening, Coquette was silent, and her face 
was downcast and troubled. When she spoke, 
it was to Lady Drum, towards whom she was 
obediently and almost anxiously attentive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOUCHING CERTAIN PROBLEMS. 

Very Singular in appearance was the small 
congregation grouped on the deck of the 
Caroline, to listen to Mr. Cassilis' sermon, on 
that quiet Sunday moming. The Minister 
himself stood erect and firm, with his gray 
hair — for he was bare-headed — and his sunken 
face touched with the misty glow of the early 
sunlight. Almost at his feet sat Lady Dnim 
and Coquette, the latter sometimes wistfully 
looking away over the calm sea, towards the 
Calve Island or the distant shores of Loch 
Sunart. Lord Earlshope sat by himself still 
farther afk, where he could catch the outline 
of Coquette's face as she tumed to look up at 
the Minister. And then forward were the 
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sailors, a small group of bronzed and sturdy 
men, lying about in a listless and picturesqne 
fashion, with their scarlet caps gleaming in 
the sun. The background was the smooth 
waters of the bay, with a faint blne smoke 
rising mistily into the still air from over the 
scattered honses of Tobermory. 

Coquette had begged hard to be allowed 
to preface or assist the service with her har- 
monium, but her prayer was explicitly re- 
fused. Indeed, there might not have been 
much in the music to harmonise with the 
stern and matter-of-fact exhortation which the 
Minister had prepared. It is true that, as he 
warmed to his subject, he indulged in the rare 
Hcense of breaking away from his precon- 
ceived plan of argument and illustration. He 
was dealing with things which were now 
before his eyes ; and, as his rüde and homely 
eloqnence became more and more touched 
with enthusiasm, it seemed as though the 
inspiration of the sea had fallen on him. 
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"What meanest thou, sleeper!" was his 
text; and the cry with which the sailors 
awakened Jonah seemed the Minister' s own 
cry to the men who now lived along these 
lonely coasts. Indeed, there was a singular 
and forcible realism about the address which 
surprised Coquet'te ; it was so difFerent from 
the long and weary sermons on doctrine to 
which she had of late been accustomed. The 
Minister had borrowed all his imagery from 
his recent experiences. He described the 
storm — the rushing of the water — the gloom 
of the hüls — the creaking of cordage — nntil 
you could have fancied that Jonah was actually 
trying to make for Crinan Bay. The sailors 
were thoroughly aroused and interested. It 
was to them a thrilling and powerful narra- 
tive of something that had actnally happened 
— something far more real and human than 
the vagne stories and legends of the Western 
Isles — those faintly-coloured and beantiful 
things that happened so far away and so long 
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ago that the soiind of them now is like the 
sound of a sea-shell. 

Of course there came the application, which 
was equally practica!, if less picturesque. The 
fishermeD, who were now lazily lying on the 
gra^sy slopes above the Tobermory cottages — 
satisfied with the drowsy warmth and the 
Sensation of rest — the sailors themselves, who 
were bnsy from day to day with the mysteries 
of the Clements, fighting with the accidents of 
the present world, regarding only the visible 
horizon around them — they were but as 
sleepers asleep in a storm. For outside of 
this visible horizon lay another and more 
mysterious horizon, which was daily drawing 
closer to them, bearing with it the doom of 
humanity. Hour by hour the world was 
being narrowed by this approaching bank of 
cloud; and when at last it burst, and the 
lightning of death gleamed out from its 
sombre shadows, wonld there thon be time to 
seek for the Jonah who mnst be thrown over- 
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board ? The old man, with his bared head 
and his eager manner, seemed himself a 
prophet sent up to denounce Nineveh and all 
her iniquities ; and so impressive and resonant 
was his voice — heard over the stränge calm 
of the sea — that more than one of the sailors 
had unconsciously turned to gaze far out 
towards the westem horizon, as though ex- 
pecting to find there the gathering storm- 
clonds of which he spoke. 

After this forenoon service had been 
finished, a dilemma occurred. The Minister 
had been furnished with no rules for the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath on board a vessel. 
He had no precedents for his guidance. He 
could not simply request everybody to come 
indoors and take a book. Coqnette indeed, 
resolutely remained on deck. 

" Well," Said Lady Drum, " we are out o' 
doors as much as we can be, and it would be 
no worse, surely, if we went on shore." 
Not even Lord Earlshope had thought of 
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continuing their voyage; that was a thing 
which, on the face of it, could not be per- 
mitted. But when the Minister was con- 
fronted by the difficulty which Lady Drum 
had discovered, he did not know well what to 
do. He was averse to their going ashore and 
Walking about on the Sabbath morning, to 
the scandal of all decent folk ; on the other 
band, there was little difference between that 
and sitting on deck to look at the sea and the 
houses, while going below and immuring 
themselves all day was out of the question. 
At last bis natural good sense triumphed. He 
gave bis consent to their leaving the boat for 
a certain time — in fact, until the hour for 
afternoon service on deck, if they chose — but 
he would remain on board. 

"You will come ashore, will you not?" 
said Lord Earlshope to Coquette, 

"No; I wish to remain with my uncle," 
said Coquette, hurriedly. 

*' Nonsense, nonsense ! " said Lady Drum, 
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" Would you have an old woman like me 
stravaiging about the shore by myself ?" 

"But Lord Earlshope will go with you," 
Said Coquette, timidly. 

" That does not matter. He is no a com- 
panion for me ; so get on your hat and come 
away at once." 

Coquette did so, and got into the pinnace, de- 
termined to cling closely to Lady Drum's side. 
As they neared the shore, the latter remarked 
that the village seemed quite deserted. 

" The fishermen spend their Sundays either 
indoors or up on the hüls," said Lord Earls- 
hope. "I believe the married ones prefer 
the hiUs." 

Perhaps that haphazard allusion to marriage 
remained in his mind; for, after they had 
landed and walked some distance round the 
shore, until they discovered a pleasant place 
from which to sit and watch the seabirds over 
the Sound, he said, rather indolently — 

" I wonder how many of those poor men 
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have a pleasant home to return to after the 
fatigue and discomfort of a night out at the 
fishing." 

As this was a problem which neither of the 
ladies with him could readily solve, the only 
answer was the plashing of the elear sea-water 
on the stones. Presently he said, in the same 
careless way — 

" Do you know, Lady Drum, that physiolö- 
gists say we become quite different people 
every seven years ? Don't look surprised — I 
am going to explain. They say that every 
atom and every particle of us have in that 
time been used up and replaced ; so that we 
are not the same persons we were seven years 
before. It is but natural to suppose that the 
mind changes with the body, if not so com- 
pletely. You, for example, must find that 
you have not the same opinions on many sub- 
jects that you had seven years ago. And in 
the case of young people especially, they do 
positively and actually change the whole of 
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their mental and physical structure in even 
less time than that. Tou follow this intro 
ductory discourse ?" he added, with a laugh. 

" Quite," Said the elderly lady, " though I 
am no so sure it is a proper one for a Sabbath 
morning." 

" You must hear me out, and with atten- 
tion. The subject is profound. If I am a 
different person at the end of seven years, 
why shonld I be bonnd by promises I made 
when I was my former seif ?" 

'' Mercy on ns ?" said Lady Drum. '' Is it a 
riddle ?" 

" Yes. Shall I help you to solve it by an 
illustration ? Suppose one of those sturdy 
young fishermen here, when he is a mere boy of 
nineteen — undeveloped and quite vacant as to 
experience — is induced to marry some woman 
who has a bad nature and a hideous temper. 
He is a fool, of course. But seven years after- 
wards he is not so great a fool — indeed he has 
become another person, according to the phy- 
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siological theory — and the new fisherman 
hates and abhors bis wife — perceives the de- 
formity of her character — is revolted by her 
instead of attracted to her. Now, why should 
he be bound by the promise of the former 
fisherman ? Indeed, she too is another woman, 
Why should the old marriage bind together 
these two new persons ? It has gone away as 
the mark on your finger-nail goes away — they 
have outgrown it." 

Lady Drum began to look alarmed, and 
Lord Earlshope, catching sight of her face, 
laughed lightly. 

*'No," he said ; " don't imagine me a monster. 
I don't want to unmarry anybody ; it is only a 
theory. Yet why shouldn't there be a Statute 
of Limitations with regard to other matters 
than money ?" 

" Tou mean," said Lady Drum, solemnly, 
" that I, Margaret Ainslie Drum, wife of Sir 
Peter of that name, am no longer a married 
woman, but free to marry whom I please ?" 
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'' Precisely," said Lord Earlshope, apparently 
with a sincere joy that she had so thorouglily 
understood his argument. " Tou might marry 
me, or anybody — according to the theory, you 
know." 

" Tes — according to the theory," remarked 
Lady Drum, endeavouring to repress her vir- 
tuous wrath ; " of course, according to the 
theory." 

With that he fairly burst out laughing. 

'^ I do believe I have shocked you," he said, 
'' in my endeavour to find out an argument 
why that imaginary poor fisherman should be 
released from his bonds. It was only a joke, 
you know, Lady Drum; for of course one 
could not unsettle all the marriages in Eng- 
land merely to benefit one or two people. Tet 
it does seem hard that when a man is a fool 

> 

and marries, then ceases to be a fool and 
wishes to be free from his blunder, there is no 
hope for him. You don't' seem to care to 
speculate about those matters, do you?" he 
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added, carelessly, as he tried to twine two bits 
of grass. " Have you ever looked round the 
whole circle of your acquaintances, and won- 
dered — supposing all present marriages were 
dissolved — what new combinations they would 
form in a week's time ?" 

"I confess," said Lady Drum, with some 
sarcasm, "that I have never amused myself 
in so ingenious a way. Pray, Lord Earlshope, 
what was it in Mr. Cassilis' sermon that pro- 
voked these meditations of yours ?" 

" Oh, they are not of recent date/' said his 
lordship, with a fine indifference ; " it is no 
new thing for me to discover that some of my 
friends would like to be unmarried. My notion 
of their right to do so is only a phantasy, of 
course, which is not to be taken au grand 
sSrieuxr 

" I should think not," said Lady Drum, with 
some dignity. 

Indeed, it was not until they had stroUed 
along the shore some distance on their way 
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back to the boat that the frown left her face. 
Her natural good sense came to her aid, and 
showed her that Lord Earlshope had merely 
been amusing himself, as was his wont, with 
idle and morbid fancies. He had obvionsly no 
reason to ventilate anything so horrible and 
dangerous as a free criticism on the rights of 
marriage. What was it to him if all the 
fishermen in Tobermory, or in a dozen Tober- 
mories, remained np on the hüls during the 
Sundays in order to get away from their 
wives ? So the grave and handsome face of 
the old lady gradually recovered its urbane 
and benignant expression, and she even ven- 
tured to rebnke Lord Earlshope, in a good- 
humoured way, about the inappropriate occa- 
sion he had chosen for his lecture on physiology . 
Coquette had said nothing all this time. She 
walked by Lady Dnim's side, with an absent 
look in her face and eyes, not paying much 
attention to what was said. She seemed some- 
what relieved to get into the pinnace again, so 
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that Lady Drum expressed a hope that her 
duties of companion had not been irksome to 
her. 

" Oh, no !" she said ; " I am ready to go 
with you whenever you please." 

But later on in the day they had another 
quiet chat to themselves, and Coquette became 
more confidential. 

" I do not understand it ; there is something 
wrong in it, surely/' she said, with a thoughtful 
look in her eyes, '' when a young man like Lord 
Earlshope seems to have nothing more in the 
World to do — to have lost interest in every- 
thing — and at times to be gloomy and as if he 
were angry with the world. Have you not 
noticed it, Lady Drum ? Have you not seen 
it in his face when he is talking idly ? And 
then he says something in a bitter way, and 
laughs ; and it is not pleasant to hear. Why, 
he has lost interest in everything ! Why 
does he spend his time at home, reading 
books, and anxious to avoid seeing people ?*' 
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Lady Drum regarded her wjth astonishment, 
" Well, well," she said ; " who would have 
thought that those dreaming dark eyes of 
yours were studying people so accurately, and 
that beneath that knot of ribbon in your wild 
lumps of hair the oddest notions were being 
formed ? And what concem have ye wi' Lord 
Earlshope's idle habits, and his restlessness 

V 

and dissatisfaction ?" 

" I ?" said Coquette, calmly. " It is not my 
concern ; but it is sad to see a man whose life 
is wasted — who has no longer any object 
m lt. 

" He enjoys himself," said Lady Drum. 

" He does not enjoy himself," said Coquette, 
with decision. " He is very polite, and does 
not intrude his troubles on any one. You 
might think he passed the time pleasantly — 
that he was content with his idleness. I do 
not believe it — no, I do believe there is not a 
more wretched man alive." 

Lady Drum elevated her eyebrows. Instead 
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of having one problem in humanity before 
her, ßhe had now two. And why had this 
young lady taKen so pathetic an interest in 
Lord Earlshope's wretchedness ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

coquette's presentiments. 

It was impossible this condition of affairs 
coTild last. A far less observant man than 
Lord Earlshope was bound to perceive the 
Singular change which had fallen over 
Coquette's manner. Hitherto she had ap- 
peared to him to be the very personification 
of joyousness — to live a gracefal, happy, 
almost unthinking life, in an atmosphere of 
tender emotions and kindly sentiments, which 
were as the sunshine and the sea-breezes to 
her. Why should this young creature, with 
the calm and beautifiil face, whose dark eyes 
showed a perfect serenity and placidity of 
soul, be visited with the rougher passions, the 
harsher experiences, which befall less fortu- 
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nate people? That was not her röle. It 
was her business to be bappy — to be waited 
upon — to be pleased. She had but to sit on 
deck, in her French eostume of dark-green 
tartan and black lace, with a book lying open 
but unread on her knee, with her band inside 
Lady Drum's arm, with the clear light of the 
sea and the clouds shining in her face and in 
the darkness of her eyes, and leave troubles 
and cares and vexations to those born under a 
less fortunate star. 

All that was over. Coquette was distraite, 
restless, miserable. The narrow limits of the 
yacht were a prison to her. She was silent 
and reserved, and seemed merely to wait 
with a resigned air for the end of the voyage. 
Had the Whaup been there, she would pro- 
bably have entered into confidences with him, 
or even relieved the blank monotony by 
quarrelling with him. As it was, she 
listened to Lady Dnim and Lord Earlshope 
talking, without adding a syllable to the con- 
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versation ; and, while she dutifully waited on 
her uncle, and arranged his books and papers 
for him, she went about in a mute way, 
which he took as a kindly observance of his 
wish not to be distnrbed during his hours of 
study. 

'' What has become o' your blythe spirits, 
Catherine ?" he a«ked on the Monday mom- 
ing as they were leaving Tobermory Bay. 
" I do not hear ye sing to yourself now ? Yet 
I am told by Lady Drum that the voyage has 
done ye a world o' good." 

'^ Oh, I am very well, uncle," she said, 
eagerly. "I am very well, indeed; and 
whenever you please to go back to Airlie, 
I shall be glad to go too." 

^'That is good news," said the Minister, 
cheerfully, ^' good news. And we maun see 
about getting home again ; for I am anxious 
to hear how young Mr. Pettigrew acquitted 
himself yesterday, and I would fain hope 
there is no dissension among my people this 
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moming, such as the enemy is anxious to reap 
profit hj'' 

" Have you an enemy, uncle ?" said 
Coquette. 

" We have all an enemy," said the Minister, 
so impressively that his niece looked alarmed 
— "an enemy who is ever watchful to take 
advantage o' our absence, or our thochtless- 
ness, who goeth abont like a raging Hon, 
seeking whom he may devour." 

" But is he in Airlie ?" asked Coquette, who 
was still puzzled. 

" Why, your uncle means the devil/' said 
Lady Drum, gaily, as she entered the saloon, 
" who is in Airlie as elsewhere — espaycially 
when there's whisky afoot and the Pensioner 
is asked to bring out his fiddle. Come up the 
stairs, both o' ye, and see the wonderfu' places 
we are passing. I'm thinking we have got to 
the end o' the lochs and the islands at last, 
and there is nothing left for us but to gang 
straight out into the sea. I hope it'U deal 
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gently wi' us," added Lady Drum, with an 
involuntary sliiver. 

When they went on deck — Coquette keep- 
ing close by her uncle, as if she feared being 
addressed by a stranger — it was clear that the 
good weather which had so far accorapanied 
thera showed no signs of breaking. Over the 
blue western sea there was but the roughness 
of a sh'ght breeze, which was only sufficient to 
fiU the Carolines sails ; while the jagged coast 
of the mainland, with the mountains of Ardna- 
murchan and Moidart, lay steeped in a faint 
mist under the morningsunlight. Theyellow 
light, too, from the east, gleamed along the 
peaked hüls of the islands out on their left— 
a drowsy and misty hght that blurred the 
horizon-line, where the grey-blue sky and the 
grey blue water faded into each other. 

Lord Earlshope was surprised to hear the 
Minister talk of returning immediately. 

" We raust, at all events, show Miss Cassilis 
the wonders of Loch Scavaig and Coruisk," 
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he Said, " even thougli you shoüld have to go 
over to-morrow by Torren to Broadford, and 
catch the steamer there. We shall make 
Loch Scavaig this evening if the wind does 
not fail US." 

' ' I hope the wind will play no tricks with 
us/' Said Lady Drum. "I shall never forget 
what I suflFered in this very place when I 
first went to Skye many years ago — indeed, 
when Sir Peter and I were just married." 

"You might wait a couple of months 
without catching such a chance as we have 
to day," Said Lord Earlshope. "But to 
return to this question of your stay. Don't 
you mean to visit the Spar Cave, and go up 
Glen Sligachan, and ascend the Quiraing ?" 

It was with a duU sense of pain that 
Coquette heard the reply. The Minister 
said there was no absolute hurry — that his 
niece would probably like to visit those wild 
and romantic scenes, of which she must 
have heard and read. Coquette acceptcd 
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her fate mutely ; but she took the opportu- 
nity of saying, a few minutes afterwards, to 
Lady Drum — 

"I hope we shall not stay long in this 
place — this wild island. It must be horrible 
and ghastly, from what they say." 

"It is the most desolate and awful 
place it is possible to imagine," said Lady 
Drum ; " a place that reminds you o' a world 
that had long ago suffered a judgment-day, 
and been burnt up wi' fire. For days after 
I saw it first I used to dream about it — the 
black and still water and the twisted rocks, 
and the stillness o' the place. It would be 
fearfu' to be left alone there — at night — ^^wi' 
the sound o' the burns running in the dark- 
ness." 

Coquette shuddered. 

" I will not go ashore," she said. " There 
is no reason for our going ashore, if we must 
go back at once to Airlie." 

So the day wore on and the stately Caro- 
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line with her bow coquettishly dipping to 
the waves, drew gradually towards the north, 
passing the broad mouth of the Sound of 
Sleat, and Coming in view of the sharp rocks 
of Canna, beyond the monntains of Rum 
Island. They were now elose by the southern 
shores of Skye. Coquette became more and 
more disturbed. It seemed to her that she 
was being taken to some gloomy prison, from 
which no escape was possible. Lady Drnm 
continned to describe the sombre and desolate 
appearance of the place they were going to, 
until these pictnres produced the most pro- 
fonnd eflect on the girl's imagination. The 
Caroline seemed to go forward through the 
water with a relentless persistency, and 
Coquette, as the afternoon approached, and 
she saw far in the north the misty outlines 
of the shore towards which they were tend- 
ing, gave way to an unreasoning, despairing 
terror. 

Lady Drum was amazed. 
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" You are not afraid o' rocks and water ?" 
she Said. 

" Afraid of them ? No," said the girl. 
*' I am afraid of the place — I know not why 
— and of our remaining there. I would 
rather be away; I wonld rather be going 
back. It is a presentiment I have : I cannot 
nnderstand it, but it makes me tremble." 

** That is foolish," said Lady Drum. " You 
have not been yourself since your cousin 
left." 

^^ I wish he were here now," murmured 
Coquette. 

" He would laugh you out of your fears," 
said the elderly lady, in a cheerful way. 
" Come, rouse yourself up and dismiss those 
gloomy fancies of yours. We shall see you 
to-morrow on a little Highland pony, going 
round such precipices as are fit to take your 
breath away; and you will be as light- 
hearted and as careless as if you were in my 
drawing-room at Castle Cawmil, with an 
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open piano before you. By the way, you 
have not played us anything since your 
Cousin left us at Oban." 

" I cannot play just now," said Coquette, 
sitting calm and cold, with her eyes fixed 
with a vague apprehensiveness on the coast 
they were drawing near. 

"What a stränge creature you are," said 
Lady Drum, affectionately. " You are either 
all fire, and light, and sunshine, or as deep 
and morose as a well on a dark day. There 
is Lord Earlshope, who, I am certain, thinks 
he has offended you; and he keeps at a 
distance, and watches ye in a penitent 
fashion, as if he would give his ears to see 
you laugh again ; I think I mann explain to 
him that it is no his fault " 

" No, no, no, Lady Drum !" exclaimed 
Coquette, in a low voice. *' You must not 
speak to him." 

*'Hoity toity! Is he to believe that I 
have quarrelled wi' him as well; and are 
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we' a' to put the man in irons in his own 
yacht?" 

'^ Please don't teil hiin any thing about me," 
pleaded Coquette. 

*'But look at him at this moment,*' said 
Lady Drum, with sudden compassion ; ^* look 
at him up at the bow there-7-standing all 
by himself — without a human being taking 
notice o* him — looking helplessly at naething, 
and doubtless wondering whether he will 
get a word addressed to him at dinner. Is 
it fair, my young lady, to serve a man in that 
fashion in his own boat ?" 

"You may go and speak to him," said 
Coquette, eagerly. "Yes, you must speak 
to him — but not about me. He does not 
want to talk aböut me ; and you would 
only put wrong things into his head. 
Please go, Lady Drum, and talk to 
him." 

"And what for should it rest on an old 
woman like me to amuse a young man ! 
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What for am I to talk to him, and ye 
sitting here as mute and as mum as a 
mouse ?" 

" Because — because " said Coqnette, 

with hesitation, "because I think I am 
afraid of tbis Island. I am not angry witb 

him — with anybody — but I — I . Oh, 

Lady Drum !" she suddenly exclaimed, " won't 
you persuade them to come away from this 
place at once, instead of remaining for days ? 
I cannot do it — I cannot remain. I will go 
away by myself, if they will let me take the 
steamer." 

She spoke quite wildly ; and Lady Drum 
looked at her with some alarm. 

" I cannot understand a bit o' this," she 
Said, gravely. "What for have ye a fear 
o' an island ? Or is it that ye are so anxious 
to foUow your cousin ?" 

"I cannot teil you what it is," said Co- 
quette, "for I cannot explain in your lan- 
guage. It is a presentiment — a terror — I do 
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not know ; I only know that if we remain 
in this Island long — " 

She trernbled so violently as she spoke that 
Lady Drum feared the girl had been attacked 
by some nervous fever. Her face, too, was 
pale ; and the dark and beautiful eyes were 
füll of a Strange lustre, obviously the result 
of great excitement. 

At this moment some order of the skipper 
recalled the eyes of Coquette from looking 
vaguely over the sea towards the south ; and 
as she tnrned her face to the bow, Lady 
Drum feit the hand that held hers tighten its 
grasp, for the Caroline was slowly creeping- 
in and under the gloom of the weird 
Cuchullin Hills. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONFESSTON AT LAST. 

SüNSET in the wild Loch Scavaig. Far up 
amid the Shoulders and peaks of Garsven there 
were flashes of flame and the glow of the west- 
ern skies, with here and there a beam of ruddy 
and misty light touching the siunmits of the 
mountains in the east ; but down here, in the 
black and desolate lake, the bare and riven 
rocks showed their fantastic forms in a cold 
grey twilight. There was a murmur of 
streams in the stillness, and the hoUow 
silence was broken from time to time by the 
call of wild-fowl. Otherwise the desolate 
scene was as silent as death, and the only 
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moving thing abroad was the red light in the 
cloTids. The Caroline lay motionless in the 
dark water. As the snnset feil the moun- 
tains seemed to grow larger ; the twisted and 
precipitous cliflfs that shot down into the sea 
grew more and more distant; while a pale 
blne vaponr gathered here and there, as if the 
spirits of the mountains were advancing under 
a veil. 

Oddly enough, the terror of Coqnette had 
largely subsided when the Caroline had 
cast anchor. She regarded the gloomy shores 
with aversion and distrust ; but she no longer 
trembled. Indeed, the place seemed to have 
exercised some fascination over her ; for, 
while all the others were busy with their 
own aflfairs, she did not cease to scan with 
Strange and wondering eyes the sombre 
Stretch of water, the picturesque and desolate 
shore, and the mystic splendonrs of the 
twih'ght overhead. She kept apart from her 
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friends; and seemed even to regard Lady 
Drum with a distant and apprehensive look. 

Lady Drum resolved that she would speak 
to the Minister, when occasion offered. She 
was afraid that this niece of bis was an 
incomprehensible yonng person, given over 
to visions and dreams, and reqniring to he 
kept well in hand. 

Dinner was rather a gloomy affair. Lord 
Earlshope seemed to consider that, for some 
reason or other, a conspiracy had been formed 
against bim. He was very courteous and 
qniet, but spoke chiefly to the Minister, and 
that somewhat formally. Lady Drum in vain 
endeavoured to be lively. 

Suddenly the Minister seemed to perceive 
that there was something wrong. He looked 
from one to the other ; and at last he said — 

" This wild scenery has had its effect upon 
US. We have grown very grave, have we 
not, Lady Drum ?" 
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" I think we are downright solemn," said 
Lady Drum, waking herseif up as if from a 
nightmare. *' 1 cannot understand it. Miss 
Coquette — as I am told they sometimes ca' 
ye — what does it all mean ?" 

Coquette looked up with a start. 

'' I do not know," she said. " To rae th'ese 
hüls look dreadful. I am afraid of them. 
I sliould be glad to be away." 

Lord Earlshope did not reply to her, or 
endeavour to reason her out of her vague 
impressions. On the contrary, he regarded 
her — when no one eise was looking — with a 
watchful and rather wistful scrutiny, whicli 
seemed to leave rather a sad impression on 
his own face. 

The night was cold ; and, after dinner, no 
one proposed to go on deck. Indeed, the 
autumn was rapidly closing in upon them ; 
and there was comfort in the yellow light of 
the lamps, the warmth, and the open books 
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down below. Lord Earlshope and Lady 
Drum proceeded to engage in a game of 
cribbage; the Minister took up a bündle of 
MSS. ; Coquette receded into a corner. 

Then she stole out of the place, and went 
up on deck. How wonderful was the dark- 
ness now! for it seemed to burn with all 
manner of weird and fanciful lights. There 
were white stars dancing on the water — one 
great planet quivering on the dark piain as 
if it were a moon. The moon itself was a 
thin sickle down in the south — far away in a 
mystic world of green. Then over the peaks 
of the Cuchullins there still lay the lambent 
traces of the twilight — a pale, metallic, yellow 
glow, which was far too faint to show on the 
black surface of the sea. A wind had sprung 
up, too, and it brought with it the sound of 
the mountain streams from out of the solemn 
stillness of the night. 

There came into her head the refrain of a 
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isong which she used to hear the sailors sing 
in St, Nazaire — 

Apres trois ans d'absenoe 

Loin de France, 
Ah ! quel beau jour, 
Que le jour du retour ! 

" Why cannot I go back there ?" she mur- 
mured to herseif, " where there were no 
miserable days, no miserable nights? I am 
terrified of this place — of the people — of what 
I have become mysel£ If I could only fly 
away down to the South, and hear them 
singing that on the Loire — 

Ah ! quel beau jour 
Que le jour du retour ! 

— that is what I would say also, when I saw 
old Nanette come out running to see me — 
and she would laugh, and she would cry to 
see me — ." 

The tears were running down her own 
cheeks. Suddenly there stood by her a tall 
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figure in the darkness, and she started to 
hear her own name pronounced. 

" Why do you sit .up here alone, Miss 
Cassilis ?" Said Lord Earlshope. 

She could not answer. He took a seat 
beside her, and said— 

" There is another question I want to ask 
you. Why have you avoided me these two 
days, and made me as though I were a 
stranger to you ? Let us be frank with each 
other. Are you vexed with me because — in 
a moment of foolishness which I deeply regret 
— I revealed to you a secret which I ought to 
have kept to myself ?" 

*' I am not vexed," she said in a low voice. 
" You must not suppose that." 

"But I must suppose something," he said. 
*'Why should I be your bete noire, from 
whom you must fly at every conceivable 
moment? If I appear on deck you seek 
refuge with Lady Drum, or go below. If I 
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go below you come on deck. If I join in a 
conversation you become silent. Why sliould 
this be so ? I proposed this excursion, as you 
know, for your especial benefit. The whole 
tbing was planned merely because it might 
probably amuse you; and yet you are the 
only one on board who seems unhappy. 
Why ? I broke my compact about returning 
to Airlie after seeing you a day or two on 
the voyage, partly through indolence, and 
partly because I fancied I might make matters 
smooth and pleasant for you if you went 
farther. I find, on the contrary, that I have 
become a sort of bogus — a kill-joy." 

" Oh, no, it is not so !" she said, hurriedly. 
"There is no one in fault — no one but 
myself." 

" But you are not in fault," he protested. 
" There has been no fault committed ; and I 
want to know how the old condition of affairs 
is to be restored. I cannot bear to see you 
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fsaSering this restraint from moming tili 
night. Bather than have jon pass such 
another day as I know jon have passed to- 
liaj I would row ashore this moment, and 
take my chance of getting lodgings or walk- 
ing over to Broadford, so that you should have 
no fear of to-morrow." 

*' Oh, no, no !" she said, in despair ; '^you 
must not do that. And you must not 
suppose that I am angry with you. But after 
what you did say the other day ^ 

** That is it,*' he said, in a tone of profound 
disappointment. " I had already fancied my 
careless talk was a blunder, but I see only 
now how irretrievable it is. Well, I cannot 
help it. You shall not suffer the penalty of 
my stupidity, however. To-morrow moming 
you shall be free." 

So he went away ; and she sat still, silent 
and immovable, with a great pain at her 
heart. She listened to the murmur of the 
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water along the shore, and it seemed to have 
taken up the refrain that had been running 
in her memory, only that it was more vague 
and more sad. " Trois ans cCabsence . . 
bin de France . . jour du retour.'' Again 
ßhe was startled by the approach of some one. 
She knew that Lord Earlshope had returned. 
He brought with him a thick shawl, and he 
Said, in a somewhat formal and courteous 
way— 

" Lady Drmn asks you to put this round 
you, if you prefer to remain on deck. But 
the night is chilly, and you ought to go 
below, I think." 

" I do not know why you should speak to 
me in that tone," she said, with some slight 
touch of reproach in her voice. **If all this 
unfortunate thing has happened, why make it 
worse ? I hope you will not make us strangers 
to each other, or think me ungrateful for all 
the kindness that you did show to me." 
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For an instant he stood irresolute, and 
then he said to her — in so low a voice that 
it was scarcely heard in the murmur of the 
sea — 

" And I have to thank yon for something 
also. Yon have given me back a little of my- 
oid belief in the sweetness and innocence of 
good women, and in the nobleness and the 
mystery of human life. That is not a light 
matter. It is something to have some of 
one's old faith back again, however dearly it, 
may be bought. The price has been perhaps 
heavier than you may have imagined. I 
have striven this day or two back to make 
you believe that I had almost forgotten what 
I told you. I shall never forget it — nor do I 
wish to. I may teil you that now, when I 
am about to ask you to say good-bye. It is 
not for you to be annoyed or troubled with 
such matters. You will go back to Airlie. 
You will scarcely remember that I ever told 
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you my wretched and foolish story. But 1 
shall not go back to Airlie — at least not for 
a while ; and when we do meet again, I hope 
you will have forgotten all this, and will not 
be afraid to meet me. So good-bye now, for 
I shall not see you in the morning." 

He held out bis band, but she made no 
response. Wbat was it be beard in tbe 
stillness of tbe nigbt ? 

Moved by a great fear, be knelt down 
beside ber, and looked into ber face. Her 
eyes were filled witb tears ; and tbe sound be 
bad beard was tbat of a low and bitter 
sobbing. Tbere broke upon bim a revelation 
far more terrible tban tbat wbicb bad informed 
bim of bis own sorrow ; and it was witb 
a new anxiety in bis voice tbat be said to 
ber — 

" Wby are you distressed. It is notbing to 
you — my going away? It cannot be any- 
tbing to you, surely ?" 
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" It is very much — your going away," she 
Said, with a calmness of despair which startled 
him ; " I cannot bear it. And yet you must 
go — and never see me again. That will be 
better for you and for me." 

He rose to bis feet suddenly ; and even in 
the starligbt her tearfdl and upturned eyes 
saw tbat bis face was ghastly pale. 

"Wbat bave I done? What have I 
done ?" be exclaimed, as if accusing biroself 
to tbe still beavens tbat bumed witb tbeir 
countless stars above bim. **My own 
blxinders, my own weakness, I can answer 
for — ^I can accept my pimisbrnent — ^but if 
tbis poor girl bas been made to suffer tbrough 
me — ^tbat is more tban I can bear. Co- 
quette — Coquette — teil me you do not mean 
all tbis ! You cannot mean it — you do not 
understand my position — ^you teil me wbat it 
is raadness to tbink of ! Wbat you say 
would be to any otber man a joy unspeak- 
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able — the beginning of a new life to him ; 
but to me " 

He shuddered only, and turned away 
from her. She rose, and took bis band 
gently, and said to bim, in ber low, quiet 
voice — • 

" I do not know wbat you mean ; but 
you must not accuse yourself for me, or give 
yourself pain. I bave made a confession — it 
was rigbt to do tbat, for you were going 
away, and you migbt bave gone witb a 
wrong tbougbt of me, and bave looked 
back and said I was ungratefiil. Now you 
will go away knowing tbat I am still your 
friend — tbat I sball tbink of you sometimes 
— and tbat I sball pray never, never to 
see you any more, until we are old people, 
and we may meet, and laugb at tbe old stupid 

foUy." 

Tbere was a calm sadness in ber tone 
tbat was very bitter to bim ; and tbe next 
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momenthe was saying to her in almost a wild 
way — 

" It shall not end thus. Let the past be past, 
Coquette ; and the future onrs. Look at the 
sea out there — far away beyond that you and 
I may begin a new life ; and the sea itself 
shall wash out all that we want to forget. 
Will you come, Coquette? Will you give 
up all your pretty ways, and your quiet 
home, and your amiable friends, to link 
yourself to a desperate man, and snatch the 
joy that the people in this country would 
deny us ? Let us seek a new country for 
ourselves. You love me, my poor girl, don't 
you ? and see ! my band trembles with the 
thought of being able to take you away, and 
fight for you, and make for you a new world, 
with new surroundings, where you would 
have but one friend, and one slave. What 
do you say, Coquette? Why should we 
two be for ever miserable ? Coquette !" 
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She drew back from him in fear. 

" I am afraid of you now," she said, with 
a Strange shudder. "You are another man. 
What are you ? — what are you? — Ah! I do 
see another face " 

She staggered backward ; and then, with 
a quick wild cry, feil insensible. He sprang 
forward to catch her; and he had scarcely 
done so when the Minister hastily ap- 
proached. 

*'What is the meaning of this?" he 
Said. 

" She has been sitting too long alone," said 
Lord Earlshope, as Lady Drum came quietly 
forward to seize the girl's hands. " The 
darkness had got hold of her imagination — 
and that wild light up there " 

For at this moment there appeared over 
the black peaks of the CuchuUins a great, 
shifting flush of pink — that shone up the dark 
skies and then died out in a circle of pale 
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violet fire. In the clear heavens this wild 
glare gleamed and faded, so that the sea also 
had its pallid colours blotting out the white 
points of the stars. Mr. Cassilis paid little 
attention to the explanation ; but it seemed 
reasonable enongh ; for the girl, on Coming 
to herseif, looked all round at this stränge 
glow of rose-colour overhead, and again 
shuddered violently. 

"She has been nervous all day," said 
Lady Drum ; " she should not have been left 
alone," 

They took her down below; but Lord 
Earlshope remained above. Li a little while 
he went down into the saloon, where Mr. 
Cassilis sat alone, reading. 

" Miss Cassilis will be well in the morning, 
I hope," he said, somewhat distantly. 

" Oh, doubtless, doubtless. She is nervous 
and excitable — as her father was — but it is 
nothing serious." 
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** I hope not," said Lord Earlshope. 

He took out writing materials, and 
hastily wrote a few lines on a sheet of 
paper, which he folded up and pnt in an 
envelope. Then he bade Mr. Cassib's good- 
night, and retired. 

But towards midnight Coqiiette, lying 
awake, heard cautious footsteps on deck, and 
the whispering voices of the men. In the 
extreme silence her sense of hearing was 
painfuUy acute. She fancied she heard one 
of the hoats being brought round. There 
was a moment's silence, then the wordö, 
"G-ive way!" foUowed by a splash of 
oars. 

She knew that Lord Earlshope was in 
the boat which was now making for the 
shore through the darkness of the night. 
All that had occurred on deck seemed now 
but a wild dream. She knew only that 
he had left them — perhaps never to see 
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her again in this world; she knew only 
that her heart was füll of sorrow, and that 
her fast-flowing tears could not lessen the 
aching pain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOIN DE FRANCE. 

A DüLL gray day lay over Loch Scavaig. A 
cold wind came in from the sea, and moaned 
about the steep rocks, the desolate hills, and 
the dark water. The wildfowl were more 
than^usually active, circling about in flocks, 
restless and noisy. There were signs of a 
change in the weather, and it was a change 
for the worse. 

Mr. Cassilis was the first on deck. 

" Please, sir," said the skipper, coming 
for ward to him, ** his lordship bade me say to 
ye that he had to leave early this morning to 
catch the steamer, and didna want to disturb 
ye. His lordship hoped, sir, you and my 
lady would consider the yacht your own while 
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ye stayed in it, and I will take your Orders for 
anywhere ye please." 

" What a stränge young man !" said the 
Minister to himself, as he tumed away. 

He met Lady Drum, and told her what he 
had heard. 

*'He is fair daft," said the elderly lady, 
with some impatience. " To think of bringing 
TIS Tip here to this outlandish place, and leaving 
TIS without a word o' apology; but he was 
never to be reckoned on. I have seen him 
get into a frightful temper, and walk OTit o' 
my honse, just because a yoTing leddy friend 
o' mine would maintain that he looked like a 
married man." 

" How is my niece ?" said the Minister. 

" I was about to teil ye, sir," retnrned Lady 
Drum, in a cautious and observant way, 
" that she is still a little feverish and excited. 
I can see it in her restlessness and her look. 
It must have been Coming on ; and last night 
— wi' the darkness, and the wildness o' this 
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fearsome place, and the red Northern Lights 
in the sky — it is no wonder she gave way." 

" But I hope it is not serious," said the 
Minister, hastily. " I know so little of these 
ailments that I must ask ye to be mindful o' 
her, as if she were your ain bairn, and do with 
her what ye think proper. Is she Coming on 
deck ?" 

" No," said Lady Drum, carefuUy watching 
the eflFect of her speech as she proceeded. " She 
will be better to lie quiet for the day. But 
we maun guard against her having another 
shock. We must get away from here, sir, 
directly." 

" To be sure, to be sure," said the Minister, 
almost mechanically. " Where shall we go ?" 

*' Let US go straight back to Oban, and from 
there perhaps Miss Cassilis would prefer to go 
to Grreenock by the steamer." 

The skipper received his Orders; For- 
tunately, although the day was lowering and 
dismal, the wind did not rise, and they had a 
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comparatively smooth passage southwards. 
The Minister remained on deck, anxious and 
disturbed ; Lady Drum was in attendance on 
Coquette. 

The Minister grew impatient and a trifle 
alarmed when no news came from his niece. 
At last he went below and knocked at the 
door of her state-room. Lady Drum came out, 
shut the door behind her, and went with the 
Minister along into the saloon. 

"But how is she!" said he. " Why does 
she keep to her room if she can come out ?" 

Lady Drum was evidently annoyed and em- 
barrassed by these questions, and answered 
them in a hesitating and shuffling way. At 
length she said, somewhat insidulously : — 

\' Ye do not understand French, Mr. Cas- 
silis ?" 

r 

"No," said the Ministet; "I have never 
studied the language of a nation whose history 
is not pleasant to me." 

" I once knew plenty of French," said Lady 
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Drum, " and even now manage to get through 
a letter to my friends in Paris ; but her rapid 
talk " 

" Whose rapid talk ?" said the Minister. 

" Why, your niece " 

" Does she talk French ?" said he. 

Lady Drum bit her lip and was silent ; she 
had blurted out too much. 

" You do not mean to say that Catherine is 
delirious ?" said the Minister, suddenly stand- 
ing up with a pale face, as if to meet and defy 
the worst news that could reach him. 

Lady Drum hurriedly endeavoured to pacify 
him. It was nothing. It was but a tem 
porary excitement. She would recover with 
a little rest. But this tall, sad-faeed man 
would hear none of these explanations ; he 
passed Lady Drum, walked along and entered 
the state-room, and stood by the little bed 
where his niece lay. 

She saw him enter, and there was a smile ot 
welcome on her pale face. Perhaps it was the 
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twilight, or the exceeding darkness and lnstre 
of the eyes which were fixed upon him, which 
made her look so pale ; but her appearanoe 
theo, with her wild dark hair lying loosely on 
the white pillow, Struck him acutely with a 
sense of vague foreboding and pain. 

" Is it you, papa T she said, quietly, and 
yet with a stränge look on her face. " Since 
I have been ill I have been leamtng English 
to speak to you, and I can speak it very well. 
Only Nanette does not seem to nnderstand — 

she tires me — ^you must send her away " 

With a weary look she let her face sink into 
the pillow. 

** Catherine, " said the Minister, with a 
great fear at his heart, "don't you know 
me ? 

She did not answer or pay any attention 
for a few seconds, and then she said : 

'*Ye8, of course, I know. But you must 
teach me how to sleep, papa, for there is a 
noise all round me, and I cannot sleep. It is 
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like waves, and my head is giddy and rocks 
with it and with the music. You must keep 
Nanette from singing, papa — ^it vexes me — 
and it is always the same — trois ans cTabsence 
— loin de France — ah, quel beaujour! — and I 
hear it far away — always Nanette singing — " 
Lady Drum stole in behind the Minister, 
and laid her hand on bis arm. 

"You must not be alarmed," she whis- 
pered ; " this is nothing but the excitement of 
yesterday, and she may have caught a cold 
and made herseif subject to a slight fever." 

The Minister said nothing, but stood in a 
dazed way, looking at the girl with bis sad 
gray eyes, and apparently scarcely able to 
realise the scene before him. 

" When shall we reach Tobermory,** he 
asked, at length. 

" In about two hours," said Lady Drum. 
The girl had overheard ; for she continued 
to murmur, almost to herseif — 

"Shall we be home again, papa, in two 
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hours, and go up past St. Nazaire ? It is a 
long time since we were there — so long ago it 
seems a mist, and we have been in the dark- 
ness. Ah ! the darkness of last night out on 
the sea, with the wild things in the air — the 
wild things in the air — and the waves crying 
along the shore. It is three years of absence, 
and we have been away in dreadful places, 
but now there is home again, papa — ^home, 
and Nanette is singing merrily now in the 
garden, and my mamma does come to the 
gate. Why does she not speak ? Why does 
she go away? Does she not know me any 
more — not know Coquette ? But see ! papa, 
it is all going away : the garden is going 
back and back — my mamma has tumed her 
face away, and I can scarcely see her for the 
darkness — have we not got home, not yet, 
after all ? for it is away now in a mist, and I 
can see nothing, and not even hear Nanette 
singing." 

The Minister took the girl's band in bis; 
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great tears were running down his cheeks, 
and his voice was broken with sobs. 

" My girl, we shall be home presently. Do 
not distress yourself about it ; lie still, the 
boat is carrying you safely home." 

He went on deck ; he could not bear to look 
any more on the beautiful, wistful eyes that 
seemed to him füll of entreaty. They carried 
a cruel message to him — ^like the dumb look of 
pain that is in an animal's eyes, when it seeks 
relief, and none can be given. Impatiently 
he watched the boat go down through the 
desolate waste of gray sea, the successive 
headlands and bays slowly opening out as she 
sped on. He paced up and down the narrow 
strip of deck, wearying for the boat to get 
romid Ardnamurchan. It was clearly impos- 
sible for them to reach Oban that night ; but 
surely there would be a doctor in Tober- 
mory, who could give Lady Drum suflBcient 
directions. 

The evening was getting dusk as they bore 
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down upoD the Sound of Mull. Coquette had 
fallen into a deep sleep^ and her constant nurse 
and attendant was rejoioed. The Minister, 
however, was not a whit less anxious^ and it 
was with eager eyes that he scanned the nar- 
rowing distance between the prow of the yacht 
and Tobermory Bay. At length the Caroline 
reached her berth for the night, and the 
anchor was scarcely let go when the Minister 
got into the pinnace and was rapidly rowed 
ashore. A few minutes afterwards he was 
again in the boat, carrying with him the 
doctor; while Lady Drum had gone on deck 
to see that the sailors postponed the more 
noisy of their Operations until Coquette should 
have awoke from her slumbers. 

The Minister 's first notion was that his 
niece should be taken ashore so soon as they 
got near a habitable house. But, apart from 
the danger of the removal, eould she be better 
situated in a Tobermory cottage than in this 
little cabin, where she eould have the constant 
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care of Lady Drum ? The present consultation 
afforded him some relief. It was probably 
only a slight fever, the result of powerful 
ner vous excitement and temporary weakness 
of the System. She was to remain where 
she was^ subject to the assiduous attentions of 
her nurse ; a physician was to be consulted 
when they reached Oban, and, if circum- 
stances then warranted it, she might be 
gently taken South in the yacht to her own 
home. 

Next day, however, the fever had some- 
what increased, and the wild imaginings — the 
pathetic appeals— -and the incoherent räm- 
blings of the girl's delirium grew in intensity. 
The bizarre combinations of all her recent 
experiences were so foreign to all probability 
that her nurse paid but little attention to 
them, although she was sometimes deeply 
affected by the pathetic reminiscences of her 
Charge, or by the lurid descriptions of dark 
sea scenes which were apparently present to 
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the girl's imagination with a ghastly distinct- 
ness. Yet through all these fantastic group- 
ings of mental phenomena there ran a series 
of references to Lord Earlshope, which Lady 
Drum was startled to find had some consist- 
ency. They occurred in impossible combina- 
tions with other persons and things ; but they 
repeated, with a stränge persistency, the same 
impressions. On the afternoon of the day on 
which they arrived at Oban— the physician 
having come and gone — Coquette beckoned 
her companion to sit down by her. She 
addressed her as Nanette, as she generally 
did, mistaking her elderly friend for her old 
nurse. 

"Listen, Nanette. Yesterday I did see 
something terrible. I cannot forget it," she 
Said, in a low voice, with her dark eyes ap- 
parently watching something in the air before 
her. " It was Lord Earlshope Coming over 
the sea to me — Walking on the water — ^and 
there was a glare of light around him ; and 
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he seemed an angel that had come with a 
message, for he held something in his hand to 
me, and there was a smile on his face. You 
do not know him, Nanette — it is no matter. 
AU this happened long ago — in another coun- 
try — and now that I am home again it is 
forgotten, except when I dream. Are you 
listening, poor old Nanette? As he came 
near the boat, I held out my hand to save 
him from the waves. Ah ! the stränge light 
there was. It seemed to grow day, although 
we were up in the north, under the black 
mountains, and in the shadow of the night- 
clouds. I held out my hand to him, Nanette ; 
and he had almost come to me — and then — 
and then — there was a change — and all the 
light vanished, and he dropped down into the 
sea, and in place of Lord Earlshope there was 
a fearful thing — a devil — that laughed in the 
water, and swam round, and I ran back for 
fear. There was a red light around him in 
the sea, and he laughed, and stretched up his 
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hands. Oh, it was dreadful — ^dreadful — Na- 
nette!" the girl continued, moaning and shud- 
dering. " I cannot close my eyes but I see it 
— and yet, where is the letter I got before he 
sank into the water ?" 

She searched underneath her pillow for the 
note which Lord Earlshope had left for her 
on the night before he went. She insisted on 
Lady Drum reading it. The old lady opened 
the folded bit of paper, and read the foUowing 
words — " I was mad last night. Ido not know 
what I Said. Forgive me ; for I cannot forgive 
myselfr 

What should she do with this fragment of 
correspondence which now confirmed her sus- 
picions ? If she were to band it back to the 
girl it was probable she might in her dehrium 
give it to Mr. Cassilis, who had enough to 
suflFer withont it. After all, Lady Drum re- 
flected, this note criminated no one ; it only 
revealed the fact that there was some con- 
nection between Lord Earlshope's sudden de- 
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parture and the wild scene of the night before. 
She resolved to retain that note in her posses- 
sion for the meantime, and give it back to 
Coquette when the girl should have recovered. 

" May I keep this message for a little while ?'* 
she asked, gently. 

Coquette looked at it, and turned away her 
head and murmured to herseif. 

"Yes, yes, let it go — it is the last bit of 
what is now all past and gone. Why did I 
ever go away from France — up to that wild 
place in the north, where the night has red fire 
in it, and the sea is füll of stränge faces ? It 
is all past and gone. Nanette, Nanette, have 
I told you of all that I saw in Scotland — of 
the woman who did take my mother's crucifix 
from me, and the old man I used to fear, and 
the Highlander, and my brave cousin Tom, 
and my uncle, and — and another who has got 
no name now ! I should not have gone there 
— away from you, my poor old Nanette — but 
nowit is all over, and I am come home again. 
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How pleasant it is to be in the warm south 
again, Nanette ! I shall never leave France 
any more — I will stay here, under the bright 
skies, and we shall go down to the river, as 
we used to do, and you will sing to me. Na- 
nette, Nanette, it is a pretty song — but so 
very sad — do you not know that this is the 
day of our return to France — ^that we are at 
home now — at home ?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. 

It was a Sunday morning in winter. For 
nearly a fortnight Airlie Moor had been lying 
under a " black frost." The wind that whistled 
through the leafless woods, and swept over the 
hard ground was bitterly cold; the sky was 
gray and cheerless ; the far stretch of the sea 
was more than usually desolate. The frost 
had come soon on the heels of autumn ; and 
already all the manifold signs of life which 
had marked the summer were nipped ofl and 
dead. The woods were silent; the murraur 
of the moorland rivulet had been hushed, for 
its narrow Channel contained a mass of ice ; 
and the stripped and bare fields over which 
the wintry wind blew were hard as iron. 
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Then there was one night's snow ; and in a 
twinkling the whole scene was changed. On 
the Saturday night a certain stranger liad 
arrived in Ardrossan, and put up at an inn 
there. He had come down from Glasgow in 
a third-class carriage, and had a sufficiently 
cheerless journey. But now, on this Sunday 
morning, when he got iip, and wen t out, lo ! 
there was a new world all around him. The 
sun was shining brightly over the great white 
fields, the trees hung heavy with the snow, 
the. straggling groups of men and women 
Coming in from the country to church, moved 
ghostlike and silent along the white roads, 
and the sea outside had caught a glimmer of 
misty yellow from the sunlight, and was 
almost calm. The bright and clear atmo- 
sphere was exhilarating, although yet intensely 
cold; and as this solitary adventurer issued 
forth from the town, and took his way up to 
the high country, the frosty air brought a 
glow of colour into his young and healthy 
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face. The frost had evidently neither stiflfened 
his limbs nor congealed bis blood ; and yet 
even when the brisk exercise bad made bim 
almost uncomfortably warm, be still kept bis 
Scotcb cap well down over bis forebead, wbile 
tbe coUar of bis top-coat was pulled up so as 
to conceal almost tbe wbole of tbe rest of bis 

« 

face. 

His ligbt and springy step took bim rapidly 
over tbe ground, and bis spirits rose witb tbe 
clear air and tbe joyous exercise. He began 
to sing " Drumclog," Sunday morning as it was. 
Tben, wben be bad gained a bigber piece of 
country, and turned to look round bim on tbe 
spacious landscape — wben be saw tbe far bills 
and tbe Valleys sbining wbite in tbe sunligbt, 
tbe snow lying tbick and soft on tbe ever- 
greens, and tbe sea grown blue and silvery 
around tbe still wbiteness of tbe land — be 
drew a long breatb, and said to bimself : 

" Isn't it wortb wbile to live twenty years 
in Glasgow to catch a glimpse of such a pic- 
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ture as that, and get a mouthfal of the clear 
air? 

By-^nd-by he came in sight of Airlie, and 
then he moderated his pace. Over the silence 
of the snow he could hear the sharp clanging 
of the church-bell. A dark Kne of stragglers 
was visible on the whiteness of the moor, 
leading over to the small church, the rpof of 
which sparkled in the sunlight. Beyond that 
again, and higher np, was the dusky wall of 
the Manse, over which looked some of the 
Windows of the small house. One of the 
panes caught the sun at an angle, and sent 
out into the clear atmosphere a burning ray 
of light, which glittered over the moor like a 
yellow star. 

At last he came to a dead stop, by the side 
of a piece of coppice. He heard voices be- 
hind him, and, turning, saw two or three 
people Coming up the road. Evidently wisli- 
ing to avoid them, he jumped over the low 
hedge by the side of the path, and made Ins 
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way a little distance into the wood. The 
thickness and softness of the feathery snow 
deadened every sound. 

But when he looked towards the road again, 
he saw that down through the leafless trees it 
might be possible for any one to descry him ; 
and so he went on again, gradually going 
down, into a slight hoUow, until, suddenly, he 
found himself confronted by a man. The two 
looked at each other; the one alarmed, the 
other annoyed. At last, the eider of the two 
called out : 

^*Cot pless me, is it you, indeed and 
mirover !'* 

The younger of the two men did not 
answer, but went past the other, and, after a 
brief search, picked up a bit of string and 
wire which lay plainly marked on the snow. 

*'Neil, Neil, is this how ye spend the 
Sabbath morning ?" said he. 

" And wass you thinking sat bit o' string 
wass mine ?" said Neil, indignantly, " when it 
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is John M^Kendrick will ask me to go out 
and watch sa men frae the iron-works sat 
come Tip to steal sa rabbits !" 

" Oh ! ye were sent out to watch tKe 
poachers ?" 

** Jist sat," Said Neil the Pensioner, looking 
rather uncomfortably at the snare in the 
other's hands. ^ 

** Do ye ken where leears gang to ?" said 
the Whaup — for he it was. 

*'Toots, toots, man!" said the Pensioner, 
insidiously, " what is sa härm if a body rins 
against a bit rabbit. There is mair o' them 
san we can a' eat ; and when ye stand in sa 
wood, wi' your legs close, sey rin just clean 
against your feet, and it will pe no human 
man could keep sa fingers aflf. And what for 
are ye no at sa kirk yersel, Maister Tammas ?" 

*'Look here, Neil," said the Whaup deci- 
sively, " I have come down from Glasgow for 
an hour or so ; and nobody in Airlie mann 
ken anything about it. Do ye understand ? 
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As soon as the folk are in church, I am going 
up to the Manse ; and I will make Leezibeth 
swear not to teil. As for you, Neil, if ye 
breathe a word o't, I'U liae ye put in Ayr Jail 
för poaching." 

" It wassna poaching/' said Neil, in feeble 
protest. 

" IJow teil me all about the Airlie folk," 
Said the Whaup. "What has happened? 
What have they been doing ?" 

" Ye will ken sat nothing ever happens 
iii Airlie," said Neil, with a slight touch 
of contempt; "there hassna been a funeral 
or any foregatherin' for a lang time, and 
there is mair change in you, Maister Tam- 
mas, than in Airlie. You will have pecome 
quite manly-like, and it is only sa short 
while you will pe away. Mirover, sare is 
more life going on in Glasgow — eh, Maister 
Tammas ?" 

The old Pensioner spoke wistfuUy about 
Q-lasgow, which he knew had plenty of fune- 
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rak, mamages, and other occasions for dram- 
drinking. 

'* Is iny cousin as much better as they said ?" 

" Oh, she will pe much petter, but jist as 
white as the snaw itsel'. I wass up to see 
her on sa Wednesday nicht, and she will say 
to me — ^ Neil, where iss your fiddle?' but 
who would ha' socht o' taking up sa fiddle ? 
And I did have a dram, too." 

" Probably," said the Whaup. " Lord Earls- 
hope — what has become of him ?" 

" Nobody will know what hass come to him, 
for he is not here since sey all went away in 
sa yacht. I tit hear, mirover, he wass in 
France— and sare is no knowing what will 
happen to a man in sat country, ever since 
Waterloo. But Lord Earlshope will pe safer 
if he will teil them sat he is English. Sey 
canna bear sa Scotch ever eince what we did 
at Waterloo, as I will have told you often ; 
but sa English — I do not sink it will matter 
much härm to them in France." 
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"I shoTild think not, Neil. It was the 
Highlanders settled them that day, wasn't 

itr 

" I will teil you/' said Neil, drawing him- 
self up to bis füll height. " It wass Corpora! 
Mackenzie said to me, at six o'elock in sa 
morning — *Neil,' said he, *sare will be no 
Bonypart at the end o' this day, if I can get 
at him wis my musket." Now Corporal 
Mackenzie was a strong, big man " 

" Neil, you have told me all that before," 
said the Whaup. " I know that you and 
Corporal Mackenzie took a whole battery 
captive — men, horses, and guns. You told 
me before." 

" And if a young man hass no pride in what 
bis country hass done ; if he will not hear it 
again and again," said Neil, with indignation, 
" it is not my fault." 

" Another time, Neil, we will go over the 
story from end to end. There, the bells have 
just stopped. I must get on now to the Manse 
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Remember, if you let a human being know 
you saw me in Airlie this day, it will be Ayr 
gaol for ye." 

The Pensioner laughed, and said : 

" You wass always a goot band at a joke, 
Maister Tammas." 

" Faith, you won't find it any joke, Neil," 
Said the Whaup, as he bade good-bye to the 
old man, and went off. 

As he crossed the moor — ^the white snow 
concealing deep ruts fiUed with crackling ice, 
into which he frequently stumbled — he saw 
the beadle come out and shut the outer door of 
the church. Not a sign of life was now visible 
as far as the eye could see — only the white 
heights and hoUows, with dark lines of hedges, 
and the gray twilight of the woods. The sun 
still shone on the Mause Windows, and as he 
drew near a thrush flew out of one of the 
short firs in front of the house, bringing down 
a lot of snow with the flutter of its wiugs. 

He lifted the latch gently, and walked into 
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the front garden. A perfect stillness reigned 
around the small building. Everybody was 
evidently at church — unless, indeed, Leezibeth 
might have been left with Coquette. The 
Whaup looked over the well-known scene of 
many an exploit. He slipped round the house, 
too, into the back garden. A blackbird flew 
out of one of the bushes with a cry of alarm. 
A robin came hopping forward on the snow 

« 

and cocked up its black and sparkling eye to 
get a look at the intruder. There were two 
or three round patches of snow on the walls of 
the Stahle ; and the Whaup, recognising these 
traces, knew that his brothers must have been 
having high jinks there this morning before 
the Mause had awoke, 

Then he went back and cautiously entered 
the hall. What was this low and monotonous 
sound he heard issuing from the parlour ? 
He applied his ear to the door, and heard 
Leezibeth reading out, in a measured and 
melancholy way, a chapter of Isaiah. 
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" What does that mean ?" thought the 
Whaup. " She never used to read to herseif. 
Can she be reading to Coquette ; and is that 
the enliveiiing drone with which she seeks to 
interest an invalid ?" 

It seemed to him, also, that if Leezibeth 
were reading to Coquette, she was choosing 
passages with a sinister appUcation. He heard 
the monotonous voice go on : — " Come down^ 
and sit in the dust, virgin daughter of Bdbyhn ; 
sit on the ground ; there is no throne, daughter 
of the Chaldeans; for thou shalt no more be 
called tender and delicateJ^ The cheeks of the 
Whaup began to bum red with something eise 
than the cold. He knew not that Leezibeth 
had altogether overcome her old dislike for 
the girl ; and waited on her with an animal- 
like fondness and submissiveness. The Whaup 
took it for granted that these texts were chosen 
as a reproof and admonition — part of the old 
persecution, and so, without more ado, he 
opened the door brusquely, and walked in. 
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A Strange scene met his eyes. Coquette, 
pale and deathlike, lay on a sofa, with her 
large, dark eyes fixed wistfuUy on the fire. 
She evidently heard nothing. Leezibeth sat 
on a chair at the table, with a large Family 
Bible before her. There was no trace of a 
sick room in this hushed and warm apartment, 
in which the chief light was the red glow of 
the fire; and yet it was so silent, save for 
the low murmuring of these texts, and the 
girl looked so sad and so phantomlike, that a 
great chill laid hold of his heart. Had they 
been deceiving him in their letters ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 



coquette's dreams. 



The Whaup went over to the sofa, and 
knelt down on one knee, and took Coquette's 
band. 

" Coquette," said he, forgetting to call her 
by any other name, " are you ill yet ? Why 
are you so pale ? Why did they teil me you 
were almost better ?" 

She was pale no longer. A quick flußh of 
surprise and delight sprang to her face when 
she saw bim enter ; and there was a new life 
and pleasure in her eyes as she said rapidly : 

" You are come all the way from Glasgow 
to see me ? I was tbinking of you, and trying 
to make a picture of Q-lasgow in the coal and 
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flames of the fire ; and I had begun to wonder 
when you would come back, and whether it 
would be a siirprise — and — and — I did think 
I did hear sometbing in the snow outside, and 
it was really you ? And how well you look, 
Tom," she added, with her dark eyes ftdl of a 
subtle tenderness and joy regarding the young 
man 's handsome and glowing face ; '^ how big 
and strong you seem ; but, do you know, you 
seem to be a great deal older ? You have 
been working very hard, Tom ? Ah, I do 
know ! And you have come to stay for a 
while ? And what sort of a house have you 
been living in ? And what sort of a place is 
Glasgow? Sit down on the hearthrug and 
teil me all about it !" 

She spoke quite rapidly, and, in her glad- 
ness and excitement, she tried to raise herseif 
up a bit. The Whaup instantly offered her 
his assistance, and propped up the cushions on 
which her head rested. But why did he not 
speak ? He did not answer one of her questions. 
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He looked at her in a vague and sad way, as 
if she were some object far away , and she fancied 
she saw a tremor about bis lips. Tben be said 
suddenly, witb a sbarpness wbicb startled 
ber : 

" Wby was I not told ? Wby did tbey make 
ligbt of it ? Wbat bave tbey been doing to 
let you get as ill as tbis ?" 

He rose and turned witb a frown on bis 
face, as if to accuse Leezibetb of being tbe 
cause of tbe girl's ilbiess. Leezibetb bad 
qnietly slipped out of tbe room. 

"Wbat does tbat woman mean by perse- 
cuting you witb ber texts ?" be asked. 

Coquette reacbed out ber band, and brougbt 
bim down to bis old position beside ber. 

" You must not say anytbing against Leesi- 
bess ; sbe is my very good friend, and so kind 
tbat sbe does not know bow to serve me. And 
you must not look angry like tbat, or I shall 
be afraid of you ; you seem so mucb greater 
and older tban you were, and I bave no longer 
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any control over you, as I did use to have 
when you were a boy, you know." 

The Whaup laughed, and sat down on the 
hearthrug beside her. The fire heightened 
the warm glow of his face, and touched here 
and there the brown masses of curling hair ; 
but it was clear that some firmness, and per- 
haps a touch of sadness had been added to the 
lad's expression during those few months he 
had been away from home. There was a 
gravity in his voice, too, which had replaced 
the buoyant carelessness of old. 

" It is comfortable to be near one's own 
fire, and to see you again, Coquette," said he. 

"It is miserable away in Glasgow?" she 
said. "This morning, when I saw the snow, 
I thought of you in the drear town, and did 
wonder what you were doing. ' It is Sunday,' 
I said, ' he will go to church in the morning, 
and then he will go outside the town for a 
walk all by himself. He will go through the 
great gate, and under the big walls. All the 
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trees on the side of the fortifications will be 
bare and heavy with the sdow ; and the people 
that pass along the boulevards outside the 
walls will be muffled up and cold. In the 
gardens of the cafes the wooden benches will 
be wet and deserted. Then I see you walk 
twice round the town, and go in again by the 
gate. You go home, you have dinner, you 
take a book — perhaps it is the French Testa- 
ment I gave you — and you think of us here at 
Airlie. And when you sit like that do you 
think of the sea, and the old church up here, 
and the moor ; and do you see us as clearly as 
I can see you, and could you speak to me if 
only the words would carry ?" 

He listened as if he were listening to the 
record of a dream ; and, strangely enough, it 
coincided with many a dream that he had 
dreamt by himself in the solitude ofhis Glasgow 
lodgings. 

"What a curious notion of Glasgow you 
have," he said. " You seem to think it is like 
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a French town. THere are no fortifications. 
There are no walls, no boulevards round the 
place, nor public gardens with benches. There 
is a close network of streets in the middle, and 
these lose themselves, on the one side, in great 
masses of public works and chimneys that 
Stretch out into dirty fields that are sodden 
with smoke, and, on the other side, into suburbs 
where the rieh people have big houses. There 
is nothing in the way of ramparts, or moats, 
or fortifications ; but there is a cannon in the 
West-End Park." 

*' There is a park, then ? It is not all houses 
and chimneys ?" 

" There are two parks that let you see nearly 
down to Airlie. On the clear days I go up to 
the highest point and look away down here, 
and wonder if I could call to Coquette, and if 
she would hear." 

" You do think of me sometimes, then ?" 
said she, with the dark eyes grown wistful 
and a trifle sad. 

VOL. II. M 
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Had he not thought of her ! What was it 
that seemed to sweeten his Hfe in the great 
and weary city but tender memories of the 
girl away down in that moorland nook ? In 
the time of constant rain, when the skies 
were dark, and the roaring traflSc of the 
strcets ploughed its way through sludge and 
mud, he thought of one spot over which, in 
his Imagination, there dwelt perpetual snn- 
shine and a blue sky. When he was sick 
of the noise and the smoke — sick, too, of the 
loneliness of the great city — ^he could think of 
the girl far away, whose face was as pure and 
sweet as a lily in spriugtime, and the very 
raemory of her seemed to lighten his duU 
little room, and bring a fragrance to it. Did 
not Airlie lie in the direction of the sunsets ? 
Many a time, when he had gone out from the 
city to the heights of Maryhill or Hillhead, 
the cloudy and wintry affcernoon broke into a 
great mass of fire away aloDg the western 
horizon ; and he loved to think that Coquette 
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was catching that glimmer of yellow light, 
and that she was looking over the moor to- 
wards Arran and the sea. All the sweet in- 
fluences of life hovered around Airlie ; there 
seemed to be always sunshine there. And 
when he went back into the gloom of the 
city, it was with a glad heart, for he had got 
a glimpse of the favoured land down in the 
west ; and if you had been Walking behind a 
tall and stalwart lad, whose Shoulders were as 
flat as a board, and whose brown hair was in 
considerable profusion round a face that was 
füll of courage, and hope, and health, you 
would have heard him sing, high over the 
roar of the carts and the carriages, the tune 
of '^ Drumclog " — heeding little whether any 
one was listening to his not very melodious 
voice. 

' ' You must have been much worse than 
they told me," he said gravely. 

" But I am getting very well now," said 
Coquette, with a smile, " and I am anxious to 
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be quite better, for they did spoil me here. I 
do not like to be an invalid." 

" No," Said the Whaup, " I suppose you'd 
rather be scamperlng about like a wild pony 
over the moor, flinging snowballs, and shout- 
ing with laugbter." 

" I did not know that the wild pony was 
good at snowballs or at langhing," said Co- 
quette. " But you have not told me anything 
about Glasgow yet. What you do there? 
Have you seen Lady Drum since she went 
away from here, after being very kind to me ? 
How do you like the College ?" 

*• All that is of no consequence," said the 
Whaup. ** I did not come here to talk about 
myself. I came to see you, and find out for 
myself why you were remaining so long 
indoors." 

" But I do desire you to talk about your- 
self," said Coquette, with something of her 
old imperiousness of manner. 

" I shan't," said the Whaup. ** 1 have 
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grown older than you since I went to Glasgow, 
and I am not to be ordered about. Besides, 
Coquette, I haven't above half an hour more 
to stay," 

" You do not go away to-day ?" said Co- 
quette, with alarm in her face. 

" I go away in less than half an hour, or 
my father will be home. Not a human being 
must know that I have come to Airlie to-day. 
I mean to exaet a solemn vow from Leezibeth." 

** It is wieked — it is wrong/' said Coquette. 

" Why not say it is a beastly shame, as you 
used to do ?" asked the Whaup. 

''Because I have been reading much since 
I am ill, and have learned much English," 
said Coquette; and then she proceeded with 
her prayers and entreaties that he should 
reraain at least over the day. 

But the Whaup was inexorable. He had 
fulfiUed the object of bis mission ; and 
would depart without anybody being a bit the 
wiser. He had seen Coquette again ; had lis- 
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tened to her tender voice ; and assured himself 
that she was really convalescent and in good 
spirits. So they chatted in the old familiär 
fashion — as if they were boy and girl together. 
But all the time Coquette was regarding him, 
and trying to say to herseif what the inex- 
pressible something was which had made a 
diflference in Whaup's raanner. He was not 
downcast — on the contrary, he talked to her 
in the frank, cheerful, abrupt way which she 
knew of old ; and yet there was a touch of 
determination, of serionsness, and decision 
which had been quite recently acquired. In 
the mere outward appearance of his face, too, 
was there not some alteration ? 

" Oh, Tom !" she cried, suddenly, " You 
have got whiskers." 

" What if I have ?" he said coolly. " Are 
you sorry, Miss Coquette, that nature has 
denied to woman that manly Ornament ?" — 
and he stroked with satisfaction the dusky 
golden down which was on his cheeks and chin. 
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"I do believe," said Coquette, "you did 
come from Glasgow to show me your 
whiskers." 

" You don't seem to admire them as much 
as you ought to," he remarked. " Yet there 
are many men would give something for these, 
though they are young as yet." 

" Oh, you vain boy !" said Coquette. " I 

am ashamed of you. And your fashionable 

cuffs, too — you are not a proper student. You 

ought to be pale, and gloomy, with shabby 

clothes, and a hungry face. But you have 

no links in your cuffs, Tom," she added, 

rather shyly. " Would you let me — would 

you accept from me as a present a pair I 

have got ?" 

" And go back to College with a pair of 
< 

girl's links in my sleeves !" said the Whaup. 

'* But they are quite the same," said Co- 
quette. "It will give me great pleasure if 
you will take them." 

She rang for Leezibeth, and bade her go 
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up to her room and fetch those bits of je wel- 
ler j; and when Leezibeth came back with 
them Coquette would herseif put them in her 
couBin's sleeves — ^an Operation which, from 
her recumbent position, she efifected with a 
little diflSculty. As the Whaup looked at 
these pretty Ornaments — four small and dark- 
green cameos set in an old-fashioned circle of 
delicately twisted gold wire — he said — 

" I wonder you have left yourself anything, 
Coquette. Tou are always giving away 
something or other. I think it is becaiise 
you are so perfect and happy in yourself, that 
you don't need to care for anything eise." 

The girl's face flushed slightly with evident 
pleasure ; but she said — 

"If you do call me *. Coquette/ I will call 
you ' The Whaup/ " 

" Who told you to call me that ?" 

" I have heard it often. Yet it is not fair. 
You are not any more a wild boy, but a Stu- 
dent and a man. Neither am I * Coquette.' " 
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Yet at this very moment the deceitful 
young creature was trying her best to make 
him forget the peril he was in. She knew 
that if the people returning from ehurch were 
to find him in the house, his secret would he 
lost, and he woiild he forced to remain. So 
she talked and questioned him without cea&- 
ing, and had made him altogether forget that 
time was passing rapidly, when snddenly 
there was a noise without. 

" By Jove !" said the Whaup, " they have 
come back. I must holt out by the garden 
and get down the wall. Good-bye, Coquette 
— get well soon, and come up to see me in 
Glasgow." 

He darted out, and met Leezibeth in the 
passage. He had only time to adjure her not 
to say he had been there, and then he got 
quickly through to the back-door. In rushing 
out he fairly run again bis brother Wattie, 
and unintentionally sent him flying into an 
immense heap of soft snow which Andrew 
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had swept along the path. The Whaup did 
not pause to look at his brother wriggling 
out, blinded and bewildered, from the snow- 
drift. He dashed through the garden, took 
hold of a pear-tree, clambered on to the wall, 
and dropped into the snow-covered meadow 
outside. He had escaped. 

But Wattie, when he came to himself, was 
Struck with a great fear. He ran into the 
house, and into the parlour, almost speechless 
between sobbing and terror, as he blurted 
out — 

**0h, Leezibeth! oh, Leezibeth! the deil 
has been in the house. It was the deil him- 
sel' — and he was fleeing out at the back-door 
— and he flung me into the snaw — and then 
gaed up into the air, wi' a crack like thunder. 
It was the deil himsel', Leezibeth — what'U I 
dae ? what'U I dae ?" 

" Havers, havers, havers," cried Leezibeth, 
taking him by the Shoulders, and bundhng 
him out of the room, " do ye think the deil 
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I 

would meddle wi' you ? GUng butt the house, 
and take the snaw off your claithes, and let 
the deil alane ! Ma certes — a pretty pass if 
we are to be frightened out o' our senses 
because a laddie tumbles in the snaw !" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON THE WAY. 



The Whaup got clear away from the people 
Coming out of church by striking boldly across 
the moor. His back was turned to the sea ; 
bis face to the east ; he was on his way to 
Glasgow. Briskly and h'ghtly he strode over 
the crisp, dry snow, feeling but little discom- 
fort, except from some premonitory qualms of 
hunger ; and at length he got into the broad 
highway which foUows the channel of the 
Ayrshire lochs from Dalry on by the Valley 
of the Black Cart towards Paisley. 

It was a bright, clear day, and he was in 
the best of spirits. Had he not talked for a 
brief while with Coquette, and seen for him- 
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seif that there was a glimpse of the old ten- 
derness, and saucmess, and liveliness in her 
soft and merry black eye ? He had satisfied 
himself that she was really getting better ; 
and that, on some distant day of the spring- 
time, when a breath of the new sweet air 
would come in to stir the branches of the 
trees in the West-End Park, he would have 
the honour and delight of escorting his foreign 
ccJnsin towards that not very romantic neigh- 
bourhood, and pointing out to her the spot 
in the horizon under which Airlie was sup- 
posed to lie. 

When would the springtime come ? — he 
thought, as he began to munch a biscuit. 
Was it possible that his imaginative pic- 
ture would come true ? Would Coquette 
actually be seen in Glasgow streets — crossing 
over in front of the Exchange — Walking down 
Buchanan Street — and perhaps up on the 
little circle around the flag in the South-Side 
Park ? Would Coquette really and truly 
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walk into that gloomy Square inside the old 
College, and look at the griffins, and perhaps 
shyly steal a glance at the red-coated young stii- 
dents lounging round ? Glasgow began to ap- 
pear less dull to him. A glamour feil over the 
gray thoroughfares ; and even the dinginess 
of the High Street became picturesque. 

" Why, all the sparrows in the street will 
know that Coquette has come ; and the young 
men in the shops will brighten themsel¥es 
up; and Lady Drum will take her to the 
theatre, in spite of my father; and all the 
bailies will be asking Sir Peter for an intro- 
duction. And Coquette will go about like a 
young princess, having nothing in the world 
to do but to be pleased !" 

So he Struck again with his stick at the 
snow on the hedge, and quickened his pace, 
as though Glasgow were now a happy end to 
his joumey. And he lifted up his voice, and 
sang aloud, in his joy, the somewhat deso- 
lating tune of " Coleshill " — even as the Ger- 
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mans, when at their gayest, invariably begin 
to sing — 

" Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin." 

The Whaup had not the most delicately mo- 
dulated voice, but, such as it was, he had 
plenty of it. 

Presently, however, he stopped, for right 
in front of him there appeared a solitary 
horseman. There was something in the rider's 
figure familiär to him. Who was this that 
dared to invade the quiet of these peaceful 
districts by appearing on horseback on a 
Sunday morning? As he drew near, the 
Whanp suddenly remembered that not a 
word had been said by Coquette of Lord 
Earlshope. 

The sunlight faded utterly out of the land- 
scape. All the joyous dreams he had been 
dreaming of Coquette Coming to Glasgow 
grew faint, and vanished. He had quite for- 
gotten Lord Earlshope ; and now, it became 
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evident, here he was, riding aloug the main 
road in the direction of Airlie. 

As Lord Earlshope came near, he drew np 
his horse. He was clad, the Whaup observed, 
in a large Russian-looking overcoat, which 
had plenty of warm für round the neck of it. 
He looked, indeed, more hke a foreigner than 
a country gentleman riding along an Ayrshire 
road towards his own estates. 

No less surprised was Lord Earlshope to 
meet his boon companion of old. 

" Why," he said, " I thought you had left 
Airlie." 

** I thought the same of you," said Mr. Tom. 

Lord Earlshope laughed. 

" I am obeying a mere whim," he said, " in 
riding down to Earlshope. I shall probably 
not stay an hour. How are all the people in 
Airlie ?" 

" I don't know," said the Whaup, " I have 
myself been there for about an hour, and no 



more." 
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" At least you know how your cousin, Miss 
Cassilis, is ?" said Lord Earlshope, in a grave 
tone of voice. 

" Yes," said the Whanp, " she is still an 
invalid, you know, but she is on the fair way 
to a complete recovery." 

" I am glad of that," said Lord Earlshope, 
hastily. " I am glad of that, for I may not 
be able to call to see how she is. In fact, 
I am rather pressed for time this morning. 
You are sure she is getting well ?" 

" Yes, I hope so," said the Whaup. 

" And will soon be about again ?" 

" Yes, I hope so," repeated the Whaup, 
regarding with some curiosity the engrossed 
and absent way in which the other put his 
rapid questions. 

Lord Earlshope turned round his horse. 

" Look here," he said, '' I don't wish to be 
Seen about this place, and I don't think I shall 
go on to Airlie. I only wanted to make some 
inquiries about your cousin. What you teil 

VOL. II. N 
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me has satisfied me that she is not so ill as I 
had feared. Where are you going ?" 

" I am Walking to Griasgow," said the 
Whaup. 

" To Glasgow," said the other. " You won't 
be there before night !" 

" That is not of much consequence." 

'^ I will go to Griasgow with you, if you 
like. We can take the horse alternately." 

" The horse would think you were mad if 
you were to walk him all the way up to 
Glasgow in this snow," said the Whaup. 

*' True, true," said Lord Earl^hope, absently. 
" I shall strike across country for Largs, and 
put up there. You saw your cousin to-day ?" 

" Yes." 

^' And she is not very much of an invalid ?" 

" Well, I hope she is getting better," said 
the Whaup. 

" Thank you — thank you," said Lord Earls- 
hope. •' You need not say you have seen me. 
Good day to you !" 
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So he turned his horse once more, and rode 
on, with an obviously preoccupied air. 

" There goes a man," said the Whaup, 
watching him disappear, " as mad as a March 
hare, and madder." 

Yet, as he walked on, he found that this 
brief interview had strangely disqnieted him. 
What business had Lord Earlshope to be 
asking so particularly abont Coquette ? Why 
was he riding down on this Sunday morning 
for the professed purpose of making inquiries 
about her ? Nay, why should he wish not to 
be Seen ? It \^s evident that in AirKe, where 
no one had seen his lordship for many a day, 
there was no expectation of him. The more 
Tom Cassilis considered the matter, the more 
profound became his annoyance over the whole 
affair. 

It now seemed to him — looking back over the 
brief time that he had spent with Coquette — 
that the most grateful feature of the interview 
was the fact that Lord Earlshope had not been 
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mentioned. He had been quite forgotten, 
indeed. Tbere might have been no Lord 
Earlßhope in the world, so thorougbly had he 
been ignored in that quiet and confidential 
chat which took place in the Minister's parlour. 
Tet here he was, riding down by himself 
within a few miles of Airlie, and with bis 
professed objeet the wish to see or hear some- 
thing of Coquette. 

The rest of that long walk was not pleasant 
to the young man. The whole day seemed to 
have become sombre and gloomy. Why was 
he compelled to retum like a slave to the 
labour and the loneliness of a stfange town, 
when others had the free conntry before them, 
to choose their place of rest as they liked ? It 
seemed to him that he was tuming bis back 
now on all that was beantiful and pleasant in 
the World, and that Lord Earlshope had been 
left there with such intentions in bis heart as 
were still a mystery. The Whaup began to 
forget that he had fraternized with Lord 
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Earlshope on board the Caroline. He re- 
membered no longer that he had satisfied 
himself of that gentleman's being a far more 
agreeable and honest person than the populär 
voice of the district would admit. Lord Earls- 
hope's kindness to them aU — ^his excessive and 
almost distant courtesy to Coqnette and her 
uncle — were effaced from his recollection ; and 
he knew only that before him lay the long 
and winding and dreary road to Glasgow, 
while behind him were the pleasant places 
about Airlie, and Coqnette, and the comfort 
of the Manse, towards which Lord Earlshope 
was perhaps now riding. 

It was late at night when the Whaup, foot- 
sore and tired, reached his lodgings in Greorge 
Street, Griasgow. His landlady had not re- 
turned from evening Service ; the solitary 
domestic of the house was out ; there was no 
one in the gaunt and dismal house, which he 
entered by means of a latch-key. He set to 
work to kindle a fire ; but the fire went out, 
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and in the middle of his labonrs he dropped 
into a chair and feil fast asleep. The fatignes 
of the day eaused him to sleep on in the dark- 
ness and the cold ; and the other people of the 
house, Coming in later on, knew nothing of his 
being in his room. 

In the middle of the night he awoke. He 
was stiff with cold. He sought for matches, 
and could not find them ; so he tumbled into 
bed in the dark, with his whole frame nnmbed 
and his heart wretched. Nor did he forget 
his miseries in sleep ; there was no sleep for 
him. He lay throngh the night and tossed 
about ; and if for a moment he feil into a sort 
of dose, it was to start np again with a great 
fear that something had happened at Airlie. 
In these periods of half-forgetfulness, and 
during the interval when he lay broadly 
awake, the nightmare that hannted him was 
the figure of the solitary rider he had met on 
the Dalry Road. What was the meaning of 
those anxious inqniries Lord Earlshope had 
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then made ? Why was he disinclined to go 
on to his own place, and be seen of the people 
of Airlie ? Why go to Largs ? Largs — as 
the Whaup lay and remembered — was not 
more than fifteen miles from Airlie. Would 
Lord Earlshope loiter about there in the hope 
of seeing Coquette by stealth ? And why 
should he wish to see her? So the weary 
hours of the night passed, and the gray and 
wintry dawn began to teil upon the window 
of his room. The questions, with all their 
anxieties and doubts, remained nnanswered; 
and there had come another gloomy day, de- 
manding its quota of work. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN AWFUL VISITOR. 

It became noised abroad tliat the devil had 
been seen in Airlie. The Minister's sons not 
only took np the story which had been told 
them by their brother Watty, but added to it 
and embellished it until it assumed quite dra- 
matic proportions, and was picturesquely 
minute in detail. The rumour that grew and 
widened in the village was that, on the Säb- 
bath forenoon, a black Something had been 
seen wandering abont in the snow round the 
Manse. The boys, on retuming from church, 
had heard mysterious voices in the deep 
silence of the small garden. Then Watty, 
drawing near to the back-door, had suddenly 
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been blinded by a rush of wind ; flames darted 
out from the house and surrounded him ; the 
current of air drove him into a snowdrift ; and 
the awfiil Something, with a shriek of fiendish 
laughter, had gone past him and disappeared, 
and there was a low rumble, as of distant 
thunder echoing along the hollow stillness of 
the sky. 

That was the rumonr of Sunday night and . 
the following morning ; bnt dnring the day of 
Monday there were bruited round some stränge 
stories of mysterious footprints which had been 
perceived in the snow. A track had been ob- 
served leading oyer the moor towards the 
garden-wall, and suddenly stopping there. 
Now, not only was it impossible for any being 
of mortal shape and limbs to leap that high 
wall, but there was this further peculiarity 
remarked, that the footprints formed but one 
line. A slight fall of snow, it is true, during 
the morning had somewhat blurred the outline 
of these marks, but it was confidently asserted 
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that tbey were not such as had ever been 
made by the impress of a human foot. 

Towards nigbtfall Mr. Gillespie, baving 
finished off some parocbial business, deemed 
it bis duty to go up to the Manse to communi- 
cate these disturbing stories to the Minister. 
The Schoolmaster had a visitor that evening 
— Mr. Cruikshanks, the Tailor — who some- 
times dropped in to have a glass of toddy and 
a chat over public affairs. The Tailor was 
a small, thin, black-a-viced man, of highly 
nervous temperament, who was suspected of 
having been a Chartist, and who had been 
known at a public meeting in Saltcoats — for 
he was a great orator — to express views which 
were of a wild and revolutionary nature. 
Nevertheless, up here in Airlie he conducted 
himself in a fitting manner — went regularly 
to church, observed the Communion, never 
failed to have the mended pair of breeks or 
the new coat home in good time, and, if he did 
sympathise with the French republicans, said 
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little about it. Indeed, it was not to be con- 
troverted that the Pensioner knew far more 
about France and the French than the excit- 
able little Tailor ; for the former had driven 
whole regiments of prisoners before him like 
sheep, and could teil you how the coiitemptible 
and weakly things asked for water and bread, 
using language of their own for want of a 
better education. 

Mr. Cruikshanks had also heard the ugly 
rumours current in the village, and quite 
agreed that the Schoolmaster shonld go up to 
the Manse. 

" Not," Said he, with an oratorical gesture, 
" because ye believe in them, sir ; but because 
the Minister mann be warned to set his face 
against the superstitions o' the vulgär. The 
dawn o' leeberty, Mr. Gillespie, though oft 
delayed, is never won ; and the triumph o' the 
great principles o' rationalism that is pro- 
gressin' faur and wide " 

" Rationalism ! rationalism !" said the School- 
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master, in dismay. " Do ye ken what ye're 
sayin', man ?" 

" Which is not tlie rationalism o' the vulgär, 
sir," observed the Tailor, calmly. "'Tis of 
another complexion and pale cast of thought. 
It has naething to do wi' releegion. It is the 
new spirit — ^the blawin' up o* the auld fossils 
and formations — the Hght that never was in 

poet's dream nor yet in habe unborn. But I 

» 

will gang wi' ye, sir, to the Minister's, if ye are 
so minded." 

The two went out together. By the help of 
the red light from the small windows, they 
picked their way through the muddy and 
half-melted snow of the village street. When 
they had got clear of the small houses, they 
found the thick snow lying crisp and dry on 
the highway, and it needed all their watchful- 
ness to decipher, by the aid of the starlight, 
the line of the moorland road. There was no 
one abroad at that hour. The villagers had 
been glad to get into their warm homes out of 
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the cold and frosty wind that blew along the 
white surface of the snow. From over the 
broad moor there came not the least sound ; 
and the only living thing visible seemed the 
countless myriads of stars, which shone coldly 
and clearly through the frosty atmosphere. 
The Schoolmaster and his companion spoke 
but little; they were too mnch engaged in 
finding the path through the snow. 

Suddenly the Tailor stopped and involun- 
tarily laid his band on his neighbour's arm. 

" What is it ?" said the Schoolmaster, with 
a Start. 

But he had scarcely uttered the words when 
he saw what had caused his companion to 
stand still, with his face looking over the 
moor. Before them — a dark mass in the star- 
light — stood Airlie Church, and at one end of 
it — ^that farthest from the door — the Windows 
seemed to be lighted up with a duU red 
glow. 

" Wha can be in the kirk at this time o' 
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night ?" Said the Schoolmaster, forgetting to 
choose proper English phrases. 

The Tailor said nothing. He was thinking 
of Alloway Kirk and the wild revels that had 
been celebrated there. His talk about the 
superstitions of the vulgär had gone from his 
memory; he only saw before him, over a 
waste of snow and under a starlit sky, a 
chnrch which could, for no possible reason, be 
occupied, biit which had its Windows touched 
from the inside with a glow of light. 

" Man and boy," said the Schoolmaster, " I 
have lived in Airlie these twenty years, and 
never saw the like. It is a fearsome licht 
that. It would be our duty to go and see 

what it means " 

. "There I dinna agree wi' ye!" said the 
Tailor, qiiite fiercely. " What business is it o' 
ours? Folks dinna sweeten their ain yill by 
meddlin wi' other folk's barreis. I am for 
lettin' the kirk alane. Doubtless it is lichted 
up for some purpose. Why, dinna ye ken 
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that the Minister's niece was brought up as a 
Roman ; and that the Oatholics like to hae a' 
mainner o' mysterious Services in the dead o' 
nicht ?" 

This explanation seemed to afford the Tailor 
very great relief. He insisted upon it even 
to the point of losing his temper. What 
right had the Schoolmaster to interfere with 
other people's religion ? Why didn't he do 
as he would be done by ? 

" But we ought to see what it is," said the 
Schoolmaster. 

" Ye may gang if ye like," said the Tailor, 
firmly. " Deil the bit o' me '11 steer !" 

The Schoolmaster drew back. He was not 
going to cross the moor alone — especially with 
those rumours of mysterious footprints about, 

*' Perhaps ye are right, Mr. Cruikshanks," 
he said. " But we maun gang on and teil the 
Minister." 

" Surely, surely," said the Tailor, with 
eagerness. *'We hae a sacred duty to per- 
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form. We maun get lights to see our way, 
and the keys o' the kirk, and the Minister and 
Andrew Bogue will come wi' us. The notion 
o' its being witches — ha! ha! — it is quite 
rideeklous. Such superstitions, sir, have 
power wi' the vulgär, iDut wi' men like you 
and me, Mr. Gillespie, wha have studied such 
things, and appeal to the licht o' reason, it is 
not for US ta give way to idle fears. No ; we 
will go up to the door o' the kirk, and we 
will have the maitter explained on rational- 
istic principles " 

" I wish, Mr. Cruikshanks," said the School- 
master, with a sort of nervous anxiety and 
anger, " ye wouldna talk and talk about your 
rationalism and your rationalistic principles. 
I declare, to hear ye, ane would think there 
wasna a heeven above us." 

But the Tailor continued bis discourse on 
the sublime powers of reason, and waxed more 
and more buoyant and eloquent, until, the 
two having reached the gate of the Mause, the 
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Tailor turned upon his companion, and with 
scorn hinted that he, the Schoolmaster, had 
succumbed to childish fears on seeing the kirk 
Windows lit up. 

** What more simple," said the Tailor, in his 
grandest manner, " than to have walked up to 
the door, gone in, and demanded to know 
what was the reason o' the licht? That is 
what common sense and reason would dictate ; 
but when fears and superstitions rise and 
dethrone the monarch from his state, the lord 
of all is but a trumpery vassal, the meanest at 
his gate." 

The Schoolmaster was too indignant — and 
perhaps too much relieved on finding himself 
within the shelter of the Mause wall — to 
reply. The two neighbours walked up to the 
door of the Mause — looking rather suspiciously 
at the gloomy corners around them, and the 
black shadows of the trees — and knocked. 
The door was opened half an inch. 

" Who's there ?" said Leezibeth. 

TOL. II. ' 
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'' Me," Said the Schoolmaster. 

"Who's rae?" said the voice from within 
— the door being still kept on the point of 
shutting. 

" Bless my Hfe and body !" cried the School- 
master, provoked out of all patience, " is this 
a night to keep a human being starving in the 
snaw ? Let us in, woman !" 
- With which he drove the door before him 
and entered the passage, confronting the ter- 
rified Leezibeth, who dropped her candle there 
and then, and left the place in darkness. 

The Minister opened the parlour-door, and 
the light streamed out on the strangers. With- 
out being asked, the Schoolmaster and the 
Tailor stumbled into the room, and stood, with 
eyes dazed by the light, alternately looking at 
the Minister and at Coquette, who lay on the 
sofa with an open book beside hör. 

" What is the matter ? what is the matter ?" 
Said the Minister ; for bpth the men seemed 
peechless with fear. 
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" Has she no been at the kirk the nicht ?" 
Said the Tailor. 

'*Who?" Said the Minister, beginning to 
think that both of bis visitors must be drunk. 

" Her," Said the Tailor — " your niece, sir — 
Miss Cassilis." 

" At the kirk ? She has not been out of the 
house for months." 

" But — but — ^but there is somebody in the 
kirk at this present meenute,". said the Tailor, 
breathlessly. 

" Nonsense !" said the Minister, with sorae 
impatience. " What do you mean ?" 

'• As sure as daith, sir, the kirk's in a lowe !" 
blurted out the Tailor again, though he still 
kept his eyes glaring in a fascinated way on 
Coquette. 

To teil the truth, Coquette began to laugh. 
The appearance and talk of the two strangers 
— whether the result of drink or of fright — 
were altogether so abnormal and ludicrous 
that, for the life of her, she could not keep 
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from smiling, Unfortunately, this conduct on 
her part, occurring at such a moment, seemed 
to confirm the suspicions of the two men. 
They regarded her as if she were a witch 
who had been playing pranks with them on 
the moor, had whipped herseif home, and was 
now mocking them, Vague recoUections of 
" Tarn o' Shanter " fiUed their minds with fore- 
bodings. Who knew but that she was con- 
nected with these mysterious things of which 
the village had been talking ? Why should 
the stories have centred npon the Manse ? 
Was she not a Eoman, and a foreigner — a 
creature whose dark eyes were füll of con- 
cealed meaning — of malicious mischief — of 
unholy laughter? No wonder there were 
Strange footprints about, or that the kirk was 
'* in a lowe " at midnight. 

The Minister abruptly recalled them from 
their dazed and nervous speculations by de- 
manding to know what they had seen. To- 
gether they managed to produce the story in 
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füll ; and the Minister said he would himself 
at once go over the moor to the kirk. 

"Micht not Andrew Bogue come wi' a 
lantern ?" said the Tailor ; and the Minister 
at once assented, 

With that, the spirits of the two heroes 
rose. They would inquire into this matter. 
They would have no devilish cantrips going 
on in the parish, if they could help it. And 
so they once more sallied out into the cold 
night air, and, with much loud talking and 
confident Suggestion, Struck across the snow 
of the moor. 

As they drew near to the small church the 
talking died down. The red light was clearly 
seen in' the Windows. Andrew Bogue, who 
had been a few steps ahead of the party, in 
Order to show them the way, suggested that 
he should fall behind, so that the light would 
shine more clearly around their feet. Against 
this both the Schoolmaster and the Tailor 
strongly protested ; and . the discussion ended 
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by the Minister impatiently taking the lamp 
into his own band and going forward. The 
passe comitatus followed close, and in deep 
silence. Indeed, there was not a sound heard, 
save the soft yielding of the crisp snow; and 
in the awful stillness — under the great canopy 
of sparkling stars — the red Windows of the 
small and dark building glimmered in front 
of them. 

The Minister walked up to the door, the 
others keeping close behind bim. He endea- 
voured to open it ; it was locked. 

" The keys, Andrew," he said. 

" I — I — I dinna bring any keys," said An- 
drew, testily. He was angry with his tongue 
for Stammering, and with his throat for 
choking. 

" And how did ye expect us to get in ?" said 
the Minister. 

"Why, I thocht— I thocht that if there 
was anybody in the kirk, the door would be 
open," said Andrew, in a querulous whisper. 
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" Go back to the Manse and get them," said 
the Minister, perhaps with concealed irony. 

" By mysel' ?" said Andrew. " Across the 
moor by mysel' ? What for does any human 
being want to get into the kirk ? Doubtless 
there are some bits o' Wanderin' bodies inside ; 
would ye turn them out in the cauld ? If ye 
do want to look into the kirk, there is a ladder 
'at ye can pit against the wa\" 

Andrew was ordered to bring the ladder ; 
but he professed his inability to carry it. The 
Schoolmaster and the Tailor went with him to 
a nook behind some back-door, and presently 
reappeared — Walking stealthily and convers- 
ing in whispers — with the ladder, which they 
placed against the wall. The Schoolmaster, 
with a splendid assumption of bravery, clam- 
bered up the steps, and paused when the tip 
of his nose received the light from the panes. 
The others awaited his report breathlessly. 

'' I canna see anything," he whispered, 
Coming down rather rapidly. 
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But where the Schoolmaster had gone, the 
Tailor would go. Mr. Cruickshanks went 
bravely up the ladder, and peered in at the 
window, What could be the meaning of this 
ghastly stillness, and the yellow Hght buming 
some where in the church ? He had heard of 
awful scenes, in which corpse-hghts had come 
forth all over a churchyard, and vague forms 
flitted about, in the midst of peals of demoniac 
laughter. But here was no sound — no move- 
ment — only the still glare of a ruddy light, 
Coming from whence he knew not. 

But what was that echoed along the empty 
church ? The Tailor grasped the top rung of 
the ladder. He would have given worlds to 
have got down, but if he had let go, his 
trembling legs would have thrown him back- 
ward. Something was moving in the dim 
and .solitary church — ^his breath came and 
went — his head swam round — the ladder 
trembled with his grasp. Suddenly there was 
a startling cry, an awful and appalling shriek 
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from the Schoolmaster, as he tumed to find, 
in the darkness, a figure approaching him. 
Andrew feil back from the foot of the ladder ; 
and the next moment down came the ladder 
and the Tailor together with a crash npon 
Andrew and his lamp, burying the one in the 
snow, and smashing the other to pieces. A 
succession of piercing eries from the Tailor 
broke the silence of the moor; until the 
Minister, dragging him out of the snow, bade 
him cease his howling. The Schoolmaster 
had abruptly retreated; until the group of 
explorers, partly on the ground and partly 
upright, was approached by this dusky figure. 
** What is that ?" said the Schoolmaster, 
in an agonised whisper, '' Oh, what is't ?— 
what is't? What can it be, sir? Speak 

tiii't r 

The Minister having put the Tailor on his 
legs — though they were scarcely able to Sup- 
port him — ^turned to the new comer, and 
said — 
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" Well, who are you ?" 

" Me, sir ? Me ?" said a deep bass voice, 
in rather an injured tone, "I'm Tammas 
Kilpaitrick." 

*' What ! Kilpaitrick the joiner ?" said the 
ScLoolmaster. 

** Well, I hope sae," said the man, " and I 
dinna ken what for ye should run away frae a 
man as though he was a warlock." 

" But how came ye in the kirk at this time 
o' night ?" said the Minister. 

" Deed, ye may well ask," said the worthy 
joiner, "for it's little my maister allows me 
for overtime ; and if he will put me to Jobs 
like this after my day's work is done, I hope 
he'U gie me some fire and better Company 
than a wheen rats and mice. Will Mr. Bogne 
take hame the keys that my maister got frae 
his wife this afternoon ?" 

But Mr. Bogue was still in the snow, groan- 
ing. When they picked him up they found 
the lantern had severely cut his nose, which 
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was bleeding freely. Whereupon the School- 
master waxed valiant, and vouchsafed to the 
joiner an explanation of the panic, which, he' 
Said, was the work "o' that poor body, the 
Tailor. And, mark me, Mr. Kilpaitrick," he 
added, " it is not every man that would have 
insisted on seeing to the bottom o' this maitter, 
as I did this night. It was our duty to inves- 
tigate — or, as I might say, to examine — into 
what might have raised superstitious fears in 
Airhe, especially as regards the stories that 
have been about. It shames me that, as we 
were proceeding in a lawful — or, I might say, 
legitimate —manner, to inquire, that poor body, 
the Tailor, should have set up an eldritch 
screech, as if he was possessed. He is a poor 
body, that Tailor, and snbject to the fears of 
the vulgär. If ye hear the neighbours talk o' 
this night's doings, ye will be able, Mr. Kil- 
paitrick, to say who behaved themselves like 
men ; and I'm thinking that we will be glad 
n' your Company across the moor, and ye will 
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then come in and hae a glass o' toddy wi' us, 
Mr. Kilpaitrick. As for the Tailor there, the 
poor craytur has scarcely come to bis senses 
yet ; but we mann take him safe harne." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE SPRINÖTIME. 

Why was there no mention of Lord Earlshope 
in the letters from Airlie which reached the 
Whaup in bis G-lasgow lodgings? The 
Whaup was too proud too ask ; but he many 
a time wondered whether Lord Earlshope was 
now paying visits to the Manse, as in the 
bygone time, and watching the progress of 
Coquette's restoration to health. Indeed, the 
letters that came up from the moorland 
village were fiUed with nothing but Ooquette, 
and Coquette, and Coquette. The boys now 
openly called her by this familiär name ; and 
her sayings and doings, the presents she made 
them, and the presents she promised to give 
them when she should go to Glasgow, occupied 
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their correspondence almost to the exclusioii 
of stories of snow-battles with the lads of the 
village. 

At last the Whaup wrote and asked what 
Lord Earlshope was doing. 

The reply came that he had not been in 
Airhe since the previous autumn. 

" Why, he must be mad !" said the Whaup 
to himself. "Not go on to his own house, 
when he was within two or three miles of it ! 
These French novels have turned his head ; 
we shall have him presently figuring as the 
hero of a fine bigamy case, or poisoning him- 
self with charcoal fumes, or doing something 
eqnally French. Perhaps he has done some- 
thing desperate in his youth, and now reads 
French novels to see what they have to say 
on the subject." 

Among other intelligence sent him by his 
correspondents during the winter was that on 
the morning of New Year's Day (Ooquette 
had been astonished to find that Christmas was 
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held of DO account in Airlie) there had arrived 
at the Manse, directed to that young lady, 
a large and inagnificent volume of water- 
colour Sketches of the Loire. The grandeur 
of this book — its binding and its Contents — 
was all a wonder at the Manse ; and the 
youngest of the Whaup's brothers expressed 
his admiration in these terms : 

" It is most wonderful. The boards is made 
of tortis-shell, with white saytin and wreaths 
of silk roses and flowers in diflferent colonrs 
all round it. There is a back of scanrlet 
marrocca leather, with gilt. And she put it 
on the table, and when she began to turn it 
over she laughed, and clapped her hands 
thegither, and was fair daft with looking at 
it ; but^ as she went on, she stopped, and we 
all saw that she was greetin. I suppose it was 
some place she kenned." 

No one knew definitely who had sent this gor- 
geous book — not even Coquette herseif; but 
the populär opinion of the Manse settled that 
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it must have been Lady Drum. There were 

r 

only two people, widely apart, who had another 
ßuspicion in the matter, and these two were 
Coquette and the Whaup. Meanwhile, if the 
book had come from Lord Earlshope, it was 
accompanied by no sign or token from him ; 
and, indeed, his name was now scarcely ever 
mentioned in the Manse. 

And so the long and haxd winter passed 
away : and there came at last a new light 
into the air, and soft and thawing winds from 
over the sea. The spring had arrived, with 
its warm and sweet breezes ; and over all the 
countryside there began to peep out tiny buds 
of brown and green, with here and there, in 
many a secret nook and corner, the wonder 
of a flower. And at last, too, Coquette got 
out of the house, and began to drink in new 
life from the mild breezes and the clear blue- 
white air. Her eyes were perhaps a triöe 
wistful or even sad when she first got abroad 
again; for the springtime revives many 
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memories, and is not always a glad season ; 
but in a little while the stirring of new health 
and blood in Coquette's pale cheeks began to 
recall her to her usual spirits. The forenöon 
was her principal time for going out ; and, as 
the boys were then at Mr. G-illespie's sehool, 
she learned to wander about alone, discover- 
ing all manner of secret dells about the woods 
where the wild .flowers were sure to be found. 
Many and many a day she came home laden 
with hyacinths, and violets, and anemones, 
and the white stars of the stitchwort; and 
she brought home, too, a far more valuable 
and beautiful flower in the bloom which every 
one saw gathering on her cheek. Sometimes 
she prevailed on her uncle to accompany her ; 
and she would take the old man's aria and 
lead him into stränge woodland places of 
which he had but little knowledge. Leezibeth 
was so delighted to see the girl become her 
former seif, that she was more than usually 
pugnacions towards Andrew, as if that worthy 
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but sour-tempered man had been harbouring 
dark projects against the girl's health. 
Leezibeth, indeed, had wholly gone over to 
the enemy ; and Andrew sadly shook his head 
and comforted himself with prophecies of evil 
and lamentation. 

One day Coquette had wandered down to 
the very wood in which the Whaup had 
caught Neil Lamont poaching. She had been 
exceptionally lucky in her quest for new 
flowers ; and had got np a quite respectable 
bouquet for the study mantel-piece. Then she 
had that morning received from France ahttle 
song of Gounod's, which was abundantly 
populär there at the time. So, out of mere 
lightness of heart, she carne Walking through 
the wood, and sang to herseif carelessly as she 
went — 

La volle ouvre son alle 

La brise va souffler — er— er — er — , 

when suddenly her voice died down. Who 
was that coming along the road in the direo- 
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tion of Airlie ? A faintness came over her — 
she caught hold of a branch of a fir — and then 
with a half instinctive fear she drew back 
within the shelter of a few tall stems. It was 
Lord Earlshope who was passing along the 
road — Walking slowly and idly — and ap- 
parently taking no notice of the objects 
around him. 

Her heart beat quickly, and her whole 
frame trembled, as she remained cowering 
until even the so und of his footsteps had died 
away. Then she stole out of the wood, and 
hurriedly followed a circuitous route which 
landed her breathless, and yet thankful, within 
the safety of the Manse, He had not observed 
her. 

But he was in the neighbourhood. He had 
returned from abroad. Perhaps he wonld go 
away again without even seeing her and 
speaking to her for a moment — unless, indeed, 
she happened to be but the next forenoon an(j 
ineet him ? 
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" You must not fall back into any of your 
duU moods, Catherine," said the Minister, in 
a cheerfiil way, to her that evening, as he 
liappened to perceive her unwonted silence, 
and the pensive look of her eyes. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

OVER THE MOOR. 

Coqüette's sleep that night was füll of dreams 
of a meeting with Lord Earlshope ; and in 
the morning she awoke with a confused senise 
of having been wandering with him in a 
Strange land, which had a sombre sky over 
it, and all around it the moaning of the sea. 
She seemed to have a notion that the place 
was familiär to her ; and gradually out of her 
memory she was able to recall the features 
of a certain gloomy bay, overshadowed by tall 
mountains. 

" I will remember no inore of it," she said 
to herseif, dreamily. " That island — is it 
always coming back ?" 

Yet those dreams left a troubled irapression 
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behind them ; and ßhe began to think with 
some foreboding and fear of a possible meet- 
ing with Lord Earlshope if she went out for 
her accustomed walk. Dared she meet him ? 
Or what if he were here only for a brief time, 
and went away without a word ? As she 
calculated anxiously the probabilities of his 
going, and tried to decide whether she should 
avoid meeting him, a great dash of rain smote 
on the Windows of the Manse, a glimmer of 
moming sunlight also Struck the panes, and 
a blustering April wind blew about the 
chin^jieys. 

" Rain !" she cried, as though she was glad 
of anything to resolve her anxious doubts. 
" Then I do not go !" 

She got up and dressed quickly. There 
were no blinds needed for the small Windows 
that looked across the moor. During the 
progress of her toilette she could see the wild 
glare of the spring sunshine that chased the 
rapid and riven clouds which the wind was 
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blowing over the sea. On they carae in 
thunderous masses and filmy streaks — liere 
dark and rainy, tliere Struck into silver by 
the sunlight ; while from time to time there 
was a period of threatening gloora, foUowed 
by the heavy pattering of a shower on thr 
window and slates, and then the wild yellow 
h'ght again shining out on the dripping trees, 
on the wet moor, and on the far blue piain 
that lay around Arran. 

*' You are in much better spirits this morn- 
ing," Said the Minister at breakfast, after 
Coquette had been lecturing the boys in a 
very grand and mock-heroic fashion. 

" Yes, in spite of your abominating weather," 
she replied. "Last night, still and clear — 
this morning a hurricane! Why is your 
weather so wild, and your Scotch people 
so quiet? They are not stormy — ^no bad 
temper — no fits of passion — ^all smooth, and 
serious, and solemn, as if they did go to a 
churchyard." 
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" And that is where we all of us are going, 
whether in Scotland or France," said the 
Minister, with a serious smile. 

"Tet why always think of it?*' said 
Coquette, lightly. " Why yon make the road 
to the chxirchyard a churchyard also ? No — 
it is not reasonable. We shall be pleasant, 
and amuse ourselves. in the meantime. Ah ! 
now do look at the faces of all those bovs ; do 
they think me wicked ?" 

Indeed, the row of solemn and awe-struck 
faces which listened to Coqnette's Sadduceeism 
provoked her into a fit of laughter, which 
Leezibeth checked by Coming into the room 
and asking abruptly if more tea were wanted. 

Coquette had apparently forgot that she 
had been troubled that morning about Lord 
Earlshope. The boisterous weather had 
prevented her going out, so that no choice 
remained to her. But when, after the boys 
had been despatched to scliool, she was left to 
herseif and her solitary employment at the 
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piano, her vivacity of the morning died away. 
Without any intention she wandered into 
melancholy strains, and played half-forgotten 
ballad-airs which she had heard among the 
peasantry of Morbihan. She began to cast 
wistfiil glances towards the windows and the 
changeable landscape ontside. At last she 
gave up the piano, and-went to one of the 
Windows and took a seat there. The intervals 
of sunlight were growing larger. The clouds 
seemed more hght and fleecy. There was a 
grey mist of rain down in the sonth, over 
Ayr; but all around her the wet landscape 
was shining in its young spring greens and 
blues, and the gusty west-wind 'blowing a 
warm and moist fragrance about the garden, 
could not quite drown the music of the 
thrushes and blackbirds. The sky cleared 
more and more. Even in the south, the rain 
mist lifted, and the sunlight played round 
the far promontory. Finally, the wind died 
down ; and over all the land there seemed to 
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reign the fresh clear brightness and sweetness 
of an April morning. 

Coquette put on her small hat (with its 
dash of sea-bird plumage) and a warm grey 
woollen shawl, and went out. Her light 
foot was not heard leaving the house; and 
in a few minutes she was out on the moor- 
land road — ^all around her the shining beauty 
of the spring day, and the glistening of the 
recent rain. At another time she would 
have rejoiced in the clear sunshine and the 
genial warmth of the western breezes : to-day 
she seemed thoughtful and apprehensive, and 
dared scarcely look over the moor. She 
wandered on — her head somewhat downcast — 
and when she paused, it was merely to pick 
up some tiny flower from amongst the wet 
grass. It was only by a sort of instinct that 
she avoided the red pools which the rain had 
lefk in the road ; she* seemed to walk on — ^in 
the opposite direction from Airlie — ^as if she 
were in a dreaih. 
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She became aware that there was some one 
Crossing over the moor on her right; still 
she did not look up. Indeed, before she 
could collect herseif to consider how she 
should speak to Lord Earlshope, supposing he 
were to meet her, the stranger had overtaken 
her, and pronounced her name. 

She turned — a trifle pale, perhaps, but 
quite self-possessed — and regarded hiin for 
one brief second. Then she stepped forward 
and offered him her hand. During that in- 
stant he, too, regarded her, in a somewhat 
Strange way, before meeting her advances ; 
and then he said — 

" Have you really forgiven me ?" 

" That is all over," she said, in a low but 
quite distinct yoice — " all over and forgotten. 
It does do no good to bring it back. You — 
have you been very well ?" 

He looked at her again, with something 
of wonder in the admiration visible in his 
eyes. 
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" How very good you are ! I have been 
wandering all over Europe, feeling as though 
I had the brand of Cain on my forehead. 
I come back to liear that you have been 
dangerously ill, without my having any 
knowledge of it. I hang about, trying to 
get a Word of explanation said to you per- 
sonally before calling at the Manse, and now 
you come forward, in your old straight- 
forward way, as if nothing had happened, 
and you offer me your hand just as if I were 
your friend." 

" Are you not my friend ?" 

" I do not deserve to be anybody's friend." 

" That is nonsense," said Coquette. " Your 
talk of Cain — ^your going away — ^your fears 
— ^I do not understand it at all." 

" No," said he. " Nor would you ever 
understand how much I have to claim for- 
giveness for without a series of explanations 
which I shall make to you some day. I have 
not the courage to do it now. I should run 
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the risk of forfeiting the right ever to speak 
another word to you." 

Coquette drew back, and regarded him 
steadfastly. 

" There," said he, " didn't I teil you what 
would happen ? You are becoming afraid of 
me. You have no reason.'* 

" I believe you," she said ; " but I do not 
understand why all this secrecy — all this 
mystery. It is very stränge to me — all your 
actions ; and you should be more frank, and 
believe I will not make bad interpretation. 
You wish to be my friend ? I am well 
pleased of that — but why you make so many 
secrets ?" 

" I cannot teil you now," he said, hur- 
riedly. " I am too anxious to believe that 
you have forgiven me for what happened on 
that hideous night. I was mad — I was be- 
side myself — I don't know what possession I 
laboured under to make a proposal — " 

" Ah, why bring it all back ?" said Co- 
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quette. " la H not better to forget it ? Let 
US be as we were before we went away in the 
yacht. You shall meet me. I shall speak to 
vou as usual. We shall forget these old mis- 
fortunes. You will come to the Mause some- 
times — as you did ^efore. You must believe 
me, it will be very simple and natural if you 
do try ; and you shall find yourself able to 
be very good friends with all of us, and no 
more brands of Cain on your forehead/' 

He saw in her soft eyes that she faithfully 
meant what she said ; and then, with a sort 
of effort, he said — 

" Come, let us walk along, and I will talk 
to you as you go. There is a path along 
here by which you can cross the moor, 
and get back to the Mause by Hechton 
Mains." 

How glad she was to walk by his side in 
this fashion ! It was so pleasant to hear his 
voice, and to know that the grave kindliness 
of his eyes sometimes met hers, that she did 
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not stop to ask whether it was merely as 
friends they were Walking together. Nor 
did she notice, so glad was she, how con- 
strained was bis talk ; how he was sometimes, 
in moments of deep silence, regarding her 
face with a look which had the blackness of 
despair in it. She chatted on, pleased and 
happy ; breaking imperiously away from all 
mention of what had happened in the North 
whenever that became imminent. She did 
not even perceive where she was going ; she 
submitted to be led, and even lost sight of 
the familiär features of the landscape sur- 
rounding her own home. 

" I wonder if there was ever a woman as 
unselfish as you are," he said, abruptly and 
morosely. " I know that you are pretending 
to be glad only to make our meeting pleasant 
and spare me the pain of self-accusation." 

"How can you think such morbid things 
on such a beautiful morning ?" she asked. 
" Is it not a pleasure to be in the open air ? 
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Is it not a pleasure to meet an old friend ? 
And yet you stop to pull it all to pieces, and 
ask why, and what, and how. You — who 
have been abroad — are not thankful for this 
bit of sunshine — perhaps that is the reason." 

" There is something almost angelic — if we 
knew anything about angels — in the way 
you have of forgetting yourself in order to 
make other people feel at ease." 

" And if you are not cheerful this morning, 
you have not forgotten how to pay compli- 
ments," she said, with a smile. 

Presently he said, with a shrug — 

"You must consider me a very discon- 
tented fellow, I fancy. You see, I don't wish 
just at present to interrupt our new friend- 
liness by explaining why I am not cheerful 
— why I owe you more contrition than you 
can uuderstand — ^why your kindness almost 
makes me suspicious of your good faith. You 
don't know " 

" I know enough," she said, with a pretty 
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gesture of iinpatience. " I wish not to have 
any more whys, and wliys, and whys. Ex- 
planations, they never do good between 
friends. I am satisfied of it if you come 
to the Manse, and become as you were 
once. That is all — that is suflScient. But 
just now — when you have the pleasant 
morning before you — ^it is not good to 
torment yourself by doubts, and suspicions, 
and questions." 

" Ah, well," he said, *'I suppose I must 
suflfer you to consider me discontented 
without cause. It will be of little con- 
sequence a hundred years hence." 
Coquette laughed. 

" Even inyour resignation you are gloomy. 
Why you say that about a hundred years ? 
I do not care what happens in a hundred 
years: but just now, while we are alive, 
we ought to make life pleasant to each other, 
and be as comfortable as we can." 

So they wandered on, Coquette not paying 
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particnlar heed to the direction of their walk. 
Her coinpanion was not very talkative ; but she 
was gratefui for the new interest that had 
been lent to her life by his arrival at 
Airlie, and was in very good spirits. All 
her fears of the morning had vanished. 
It seemed a comparatively easy thing for 
her to meet him ; there could apparently be 
no recurrence of the terrible scene which was 
now as a sort of dream to her. Suddenly, 
however, her companion paused; and she, 
looking np, saw that they were now at the 
xjorner of the Earlshope grounds, where 
these joined the moor. There was a small 
gate in the wall fronting them. 

*'Will you come into the grounds," he 
Said, producing a small key ; " you need not 
go up to the house. There is a sort of grotto, 
or cavern, which I had constructed when I 
was a lad, at this end of the copse. Will you 
go in and see it ?" 

Coquette hesitated only for a momeut. 
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and then she said — " Yes." He opened the 
small gate ; they both passed through ; and 
Coquette found herseif at the extremity of 
a small path leading through a stripe of 
fir wood. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LORD EARLSHOPE'S CAVE. 

She now recollected that long ago the 
AVhaup had spoken of some mysterious place 
which Lord Earlshope had built within his 
grounds ; and when her companion, begging 
her to excuse him for a few minutes, passed 
into what was apparently a cleft in a solid 
mass of earth or rock, and when she heard 
the striking of a match, she concluded that 
he was lighting up the small theatrical scene 
for her benefit. Nor was she mistaken, for 
presently he came out and asked her to 
return with him through this narrow aper- 
tiire. He led the way ; she foUowed. If the 
cavem into which they entered were of 
artificial construction, considerable pains had 
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beeil taken to make it look natural. At 
first the cleft was open above, and the sides 
of the passage were covered with ferns and 
weeds growing in considerable profusion. 
By-and-by she came in front of a large recess, 
apparently dug out of the side of a rock, 
and involuntarily a cry of wonder escaped 
her. The sides of this tolerably spacious 
cave were studded here and there by curiously 
shaped and pendent lamps of various colours ; 
and right at the back was a Chinese stove, 
on the polished surface of which the coloured 
lights tlirew faint reflections. Down one side 
of the cave a stream trickled ; dropping 
over bits of rock, and wetting the masses of 
fern which grew in their clefts. The space 
in front of the stove was perfectly dry ; and 
there stood two cane easy-chairs, fitted with 
small reading desks, and candles. The 
whole place looked a bit cut out of a panto- 
mime ; and Coquette, suddenly finding herseif 
in this stränge place, with its dusky corners 
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and its coloured lamps, whoUy forgot that 
outside there reigned the brightness of a 
spring day. 

*^What do you think of my boyish 
notions of the marvellous ?" he said, with a 
smile. 

" It is wonderful," said Coquette, who 
fancied she had been transferred to a fairy 
palace. 

''There are incongruities in it," said he, 
"for I changed myhobbies then as rapidly 
as now. It was begun in imitation of a 
cavern I had read of in a novel ; it was 
continued as a mandarin's palace, and 
finally finished up in imitation of the 
Arabian Nights. But you can imagine it 
to be what you Kke, once you have taken off 
your boots, which must be damp, and put 
on that pair of Eussian slippers which you 
will find in front of the stove. I shall 
leave you to complete your toilette, while I go 
up to the house for some biscuits and wine." 
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With which he left, before Coquette coul J 
utter a word of protest. She now found 
herself alone in this extraordinary place. 
Had he brought her there intentionally ? 
She had looked at the slippers — they were 
lady's slippers, and new. He had evidently, 
then, anticipated that he would meet her, 
walk with her, and bring her thither. She 
knew not what to do. Yet the slippers 
were very pretty— curiously wrought with 
coloured beads, and deeply furred all round. 
They were seductively warm, too, from 
having been lying before the stove. So, 
with a certain defiant air, she sat down, 
pulled off her tiny boots, and placed them 
before the stove; and presently her small 
feet were encased in the warm and furred 
slippers, which had apparently been left for 
her by the genii of the cave. 

Then she sat down in one of the easy- 
chairs, pulled off her gloves, and put out just 
so much of the slippers that she could admire 
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their rose-colonred tipe. All this condnct on 
her part she knew to be dreadfolly and 
desperately wrong; but she was very com- 
fortable, and the place was very pretty. As 
for the Slippers, they were simply not to be 
refosed. Indeed, the whole thing hovered in 
her mind as half a dream and half a joke ; 
and when, at length, Lord Earlshope appeared 
with his stock of provisions, the whole adven- 
tnre looked remarkably like one of those 
playing-at-hooses games familiär to chil- 
dren. As for any apprehension of her indis- 
creet behavionr being a sabject of after 
annoyance, she feit none whatever. Had not 
Lord Earlshope and herseif quite got back to 
their old friendly terms ; and what härm was 
there in her joining in this piece of amnse- 
ment ? K she had any donbts or misgi vings, 
they were swallowed np in the Sensation of 
comfort lent by the Bussian sHppers. 

Coquette ate one or two of the small 
biscnits, and drank half a glass of the yellow- 
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white wine, which Lord Earlshope poured 
out for her. Then she said — 

"I do not know how you can go away 
from this place. I should live here always. 
Why did you go away ?" 

" I am going away again," he said. She 
looked up with some surprise — perhaps with 
a shadow of disappointment, too, on her face. 

" How can I stay here ?" he said, suddenly. 
"I should be meeting you constantly. I 
have no right to meet you. I am satisfied, 
now that I know you are well, and that you 
have forgiven me; and I do not wish to 
repeat a bygone error. You — ^who are always 
so pleased with everything around you — I 
see you have forgotten that witchery that 
seemed to have fallen over us both last 
summer. You are again yourself — calm, 
satisfied with yourself — on excellent terms 
with everybody and everything. But I have 
not been cured by my few months' absence. 
Now that I see you again . Bah ! what 
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is the use of annoying you by such talk? 
Teil me^ how is your cousin in Glasgow ?" 

Coquette remained quite silent and thought- 
ful, however, with her eyes fixed on the stoye 
before her. After a little while, she said — 

" I have not forgotten — I will never forget. 
I have been so pleased to see you this mom- 
ing that perhaps I have appeared light — 
fickle — what you call it ? — in your eyes, and 
not mindful of your trouble. It is not so. I 
do remember all that happened ; it is only T 
think it better not to bring it back. Why 
you should go away? If you remain, we 
shall leam to meet as friends, as we are now, 
are we not ?" 

" Do you think that is possible ?" he asked, 
gravely looking at her. 

Coquette dropped her eyes ; and said, in a 
low voice — 

" It may be difficult just a little while ; yet 
it is possible. And it seems hard that if we 
do enjoy the meeting with each other, we must 
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not meet — that I drive you away from your 
own home." 

" It is odd— is it not ?" he said, in rather 
an absent way. "You have made me an 
exile^ or, rather, my own foUy has done that. 
No, Coquette ; I am afraid there is no com- 
promise possible — for me, at least — until after 
a few years, and then I raay come back to 
talk to you in quite an off-hand fashion, and 
treat you as if you were my own sister. 
For I am a good deal older than you, you 
know " 

At this moment there was a sound of foot- 
steps outside ; and Coquette hurriedly sprang 
to her feet. Lord Earlshope immediately 
went out to the entrance of the place; and 
Coquette heard some one approach from the 
outside. She hastily abandoned her small 
furred slippers, and drew on her damp boots ; 
then she stood, with a beäting heart, listening. 

"I am sorry to have alarmed you," said 
Lord Earlshope, returning. *It was only 
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a servant with some letters which have 
arrived." 

But the sound of those footsteps had sud- 
denly awakened Coquette to a eense of the 
imprudence, and even danger, of her present 
Position, and she declined to resume her com- 
fortable seat before the fire. 

" I must go," she said. 

" Let me show you the way," said he ; and 
so he led her out the winding path, and 
through the shrubbery to the small gate that 
opened out of the moor. She had reached 
the limit of Earlshope; in front of her 
stretched the undulating piain leading up to 
Airlie ; she was free to go when she pleased. 

" I must not see you home," he said, " or 
the good people who may have noticed us an 
hour ago would have a story to teil." 

"I shall find my way without trouble," 
said Coquette, and she held out her band. 

"Is it to be good-bye, then?" he said, 
looking sadly at her. 
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• "Not unless you please," said Coquette, 
simply, althoTigh she bent her eyes on the 
ground. ** I should like you to remain here, 
and be friends with us as in long ago ; it is 
not mucb to ask ; it wonld be a pleasure to 
me, and I sbonld be sorry and angry with 
myself if I thought you had again gone away 
because of me. It is surely no reason you 
should go; for I should think of you far 
away, and think that I ought to go away, not 
you, for I am a stranger come to Airlie, and 
sometimes I think I have come only to do 

härm to all my friends " 

" My darling !" he said, with a stränge and 
sad look on his face, as he caught her to him, 
and looked down into the clear, frightened 
eyes, " you shall not accuse yourself like this. 
If there is blame in my staying I will bear it 
— I will stay, whatever happens — and we 
shall meet, Coquette, shall we not, even as 
now, in this stillness, with no one to interrupt 
our talk ? Why do you look frightened, 
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Coquette ? Are you afraid of me ? See, you 
are free to go !" 

And his arms released their hold, and she 
stood, with downcast eyes, alone and trem- 
bKng. But she did not move. And so, once 
again, he drew her towards him, and, ere she 
knew, his arms were around her, and she was 
close against his bosom, and kisses were being 
showered on her forehead and on her Ups. 
It was all so sudden, so wild and stränge, 
that she did not stir, nor was she bnt half- 
conscions of the fetters of iron which these 
few moments were fastening down on her 
life. . It was very terrible, this erisis; but 
she vaguely feit that there was the sweetness 
of despair and ntter abandonment possessing 
her ; that the die had been cast for good or 
evil, and the old days of donbt and anxiety 
were over. 

"Let me go — let me gol" she pleaded, 

« 

piteously. ** Oh, what have we done ?" 

** We have sealed our fate," said he, with a' 
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wild look in his eyes, which she did not see. 
" I have fought against this for many a day 
— ^how bitterly and anxiously no one knows, 
Coquette. But now, Coquette, but now — 
won't you look np and let me see that love is 
written in your eyes? Won't you look up, 
and give me one kiss before we part ? — only 
one, Coquette ?" 

But her downcast face was pale and death- 
like, and for a moment or two she seemed to 
tremble. Finally she said — 

" I cannot speak to you now. To-morrow 
or next day — perhaps we shall meet. Adieu ! 
— you must leave me to go alone." • 

And so she went away over the moor; 
and he stood looking after her for some time, 
with eyes that had now lost all their wild joy 
and triumph, and were wistful and sad. 

*^She does not know what has happened 
to her to-day," he said to himself, '^and I — I 
have foreseen it, and striven to guard against 
it — to no purpose." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE NEMESIS OP LOVE. 

" At last — at last — at last !" The words 
riing in her ears as she hurried across the 
moor — seeing nothing — heeding nothing — 
her face turned away from the clear blner 
white of the spring sky. She was only 
anxious to get within the shelter of her own 
home, to resolve those wild doubts and fears 
which were pressing upon her. In many 
and many a story of her youth — in many a 
ballad and spng she had sung long ago in the 
garden overlooking the Loire — she had 
heard teil of happy lovers and their joy ; 
and, with the light fancies of a girl, she had 
looked forward to the time when she, too, 
might awake to find her life crowned by 
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those sweet experiences that fall to the lot of 
young men and maidens. Was this love that 
had come tö her at last — ^not in the guise of 
an angel, with a halo over his head and 
mildness in his face, but in the guise of a 
sorcerer, who had the power to tum the very 
sunlight into blackness ? 

Yet, when she had reached the solitude of 
her own Chamber, she asked herseif the 
reason of this sudden fear. What made her 
heart beat and her cheek grow pale as she 
looked back to that wild evening in Loch 
Scavaig ? Was not that all over and gone — 
forgotten and buried in the past? Indeed, 
she began to reason with herseif over the in- 
justice of recalling it. Had not Lord Earls- 
hope sufficiently endeavoured to atone for — 
what? 

That was the mystery which was pressing 
upon her with a terrible pertinacity. She 
had been oppressed with an unnameable 
dread during that memorable evening ; but 
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what had Lord Earlshope done, beyond talk 
wildly and almost fiercely for a few minutes ? 
She had almost forgotten the substance of 
what he had then said. And now that he 
had expressed his penitenee for that — since 
he had even pnnished himself with six 
months' exile on account of it — why should 
the memory of it interfere between them as a 
gloomy phantom, voiceless, but yet holding 
up a warning finger ? 

'' I do not understand it," she murmured to 
herseif in French. " There is something he 
will not teil me ; and yet why should he be 
afraid ? Does he fear that I shall be nnjust 
or merciless — to him who has never a hard 
word or a suspicion for any one? Why 
should he not teil me? — it cannot be any- 
thing wröng of himself — or I should see it in 
his eyes. And whatever it is, it separates us 
— and I have given my life to a man who 
seems to stand on the other side of a river 
from me — and I can only hold out my hands 
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to him, and wish that the river were the 
river of death, so that I could cross over, and 
fall at his feet, and kiss them." 

She took out a little book of devotions 
which had been given her by some com- 
panions on leaving France, and sat down at 
the small window-table, and placed it before 
her. A few moments thereafter, Lady Drum, 
Coming into the room, found the girl's head 
resting on the table covered by her hands. 

"Asleep in the middle o' the day!" said 
the visitor, who had unceremoniously come 
up-stairs. 

Coquette hastily rose, and would have 
hidden her face by turning aside, and goinsj 
into her bed-room, but that Lady Drum 
stopped her, and took her by both hands. 

" What ! No rosier than that ? And fast 
asleep in the middle o' such a day! Dear 
me, lassie !" she added, looking more nar- 
rowly at her, " what are your een so big, and 
wild, and wet for ?" 
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Lady Drum walked to the table, and took 
up the small book. She turned over its 
pages, and the contempt visible on her face 
grew fast and fierce. 

^' Saints — crosses — ^mealy-faced women wi' 
circles round their heads — men in blue gowns 

wi' a lamb by them — is this the trash ye 

> 

spend your days ow.er, when ye should be in 
the open air ?" 

Lady Drum clasped the book again, put it 
in the drawer of the table, and shut the 
drawer with somewhat unnecessary vehe- 
mence. 

" Phew ! I have no patience wi' the folk 
that would make every young lassie a nun. 
Come here, my young princess wi' the pale 
face, are you no a staunch, earnest, indomit- 
able Presbyterian ?" 

"I am what you please," said Coquette 
timidly. 

"Are you, or are you not, a Presby- 
terian ?" 
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" Perhaps I am," said Coquette. " I do 
not know what it is — this Presby — I do not 
know what yon say. But I do keep my 
books that belonged to me in France. That 
is a good book — it can do no härm to any 
one 

" My certes ! here is a pretty convert ! It 
can do no härm to any one ? — and I find ye 
in the middle o' the day, greetin ower its 
palaverins, and with a face that would suit a 
Saint better than a brisk yonng creatiire o' 
your age. Ayrshire is no the place for saints 
— the air is ower healthy. Come here, and I 
will show ye the book that ye must read." 

She led Coquette to the window, and began 
to expatiate on the enjoyments of being out 
Walking on such a day — with the spring 
winds stirring the young corn, and rufläing 
the distant blue of the sea. Alas! all that 
Coquette saw was the beginning of the line 
of trees that led down to Earlshope. 

" Listen now," said Lady Drum, " I have 
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come here on an errand. Ye have never 
Seen Glasgow. I am going up to-raorrow 
morning ; can you come wi' me — stay two or 
three weeks — and cbeer your cousin's exile a 

bit r 

Coquette's conscience smote her hard ; and 
it was with a quick feeling of pain and 
remorse that she thought of the Whanp. 
She had almost forgotten him. Far away in 
the great city of which she knew so little, he 
was working hard, buoyed up by some foolish 
and fond notion that he was pleasing her. 
All at once her heart turned towards him 
with a great affection and yearning. She 
would make amends for the wrong which he 
had unwittingly suffered. She would go at 
once to Glasgow ; and would shower upon 
him every token of solicitude and kindness 
that she could devise. 

"Oh, yes, Lady Drum!" she said, with 
evident eagerness in her face. "I will go 
with you as soon as you please. Have you 
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Seen my cousin ? Is he well ? Is he tired of 
his hard work ? Does he speak of us some- 
times ? He does not think we have forgotten 

him r 

'' Hoity toity ! Twenty questions in a 
breath! Let me teil you this, my young 
lady, that yonr cousin, though he says no- 
thing, is doing wonders; and that Dr. 
s Menzies, to whom the Minister confided him, 
is fair delighted wi' him, and has him at 
denner or supper twice or thrice a week ; and 
your cousin is just petted extraordinär by the 
young leddies o' the house, and bonnier 
lassies there are none in Glasgow." 

Coquette clasped her hands. 

" Perhaps he will marry one of them," she 
cried, with a wonderful gladness in her eyes. 

Lady Drum looked at her. 

" Marry one o' them ? Would ye like to 
see him marry one o' them ? Has that daft 
picture-book turned your head and made ye 
determined to gang into a nunnery ?" 
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" It is not necessary he marries me," said 
Coquette in a tone of protest. "A young 
man must choose bis own wife — it is not 
pleasant for him to be made to marry by bis 
friends." 

"Ab, well !" Said Lady Drum, witb a sigb. 
" Young folks are young folks, and tbey will 
pretend tbat tbe marmalade tbey would like 
to steal is notbing but downrigbt medicine to 
tbem. Ye bad better begin to tbink about 
packing up for to-morrow morning." 

" To-morrow morning !" said Coquette, 
witb a sudden tremor of apprebension. 

" Yes."' 

" Ob, I cannot go to-morrow — I cannot go 
to-morrow : will not tbe next day do, Lady 
Drum ? May I bave not one day more ?" 

Astonisbed beyond measure by tbe sudden 
alteration in tbe girl's manner — from deligbt 
at tbe prospect of going to an almost 
agonising entreaty to be left alone for anotber 
day — Lady Drum did not reply for a minute 
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or two, but regarded her companion, who 
bent her eyes on the ground. 

" What have you to do to-morrow ?" said 
the elderly lady, at last. 

" It is nothing — it is not much," stammered 
Coquette. '' Only I do wish to remain at 
Airlie to-morrow. It is only one day longer, 
Lady Drum." 

" Why, you plead as if I were to tak ye 
out for execution the day after. If it will 
serve ye, I will wait for another day — and on 
Friday moming, at ten meenutes to ten, ye 
mann be at the Station, wi' a' your trunks 
and things in good Order." 

" But I have not asked my uncle yet," said 
Coquette. 

*' I have, though," said Lady Drimi, " and 
I'm thinking he'U no miss ye except at the 
breakfast. Since he began to get up that 
Concordance o' the Psalms, he seems to have 
withdrawn himself from the world round 
aboot him, as it were, dead to his friends." 
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" It is very kind of you to ask me to go 
with you," Said Coquette, suddenly remem- 
bering that she had not thanked Lady Drum 
for her offer. 

" Na, na," said her elderly friend, " what 
would a big house be without a young leddy 
in it to bring veesitors about? And this 
time, I mann teil ye, a friend o' Sir Peter s 
has given us the, loan o' his house until he 
comes back from Rome ; and it is a big house 
overlooking the West End Park ; and I'm 
thinking we'U find it mair comfortable than 
a hotel, although Sir Peter says he will miss 
the bar — which is his joke, ray lassie, for he 
is no given to promiscuous fuddlin', as ye 
may have observed. And we will have some 
Company ; and it will no be amiss if ye bring 
wi' ye such French Ornaments or dresses as 
might be rather out o' place in the Manse o* 
Airlie. And I am sure ye will be quite sur- 
prised to see your cousin — ^how he looks now 
just like a fine, stalwart gentleman, instead o' 
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a lang-leggit laddie ; and it is just possible 
Lord Earlshope may pay us a visit some 
evening." 

Did Lady Drum throw out this hint. as a 
vague feeler ? She had never penetrated the 
mystery which had surrounded the relations 
between Coquette and Lord Earlshope during 
their voyage in the Highlands. She had, 
indeed, destroyed the scrap of writing handed 
to her by Coquette when the girl was de- 
lirious, uiiwilling to bother herseif with a 
secret which did not concern her. Still, Lady 
Drum was just a trifle curious. There was 
something very peculiar and interesting in 
the odd notions which the young French girl 
seemed to have acquired about love and mar- 
riage. Lady Drum had never met with ' any 
one who held but the ordinary and accepted 
theories on that attractive subject. Tet here 
was a young lady who calmly contemplated 
the possibility of loving some one whom cir- 
cumstances might prevent her marrying; 
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and seemed in no wise disinclined to marry 
any one whom her friends recommended, and 
wished to make her husband. Were these 
French notions of the duty of daughters to 
their parents ? Or had they been picked up 
in idle speculation, and not yet driven away 
— as Lady Drum feit certain they would be 
driven away by a real love affair. At all 
events, the mention of Lord Earlshope's name 
at once arrested Coquette's attention. 

"Does Lord Earlshope ever go to Glas- 
gow ?" she asked, suddenly. 

" What for no ?" 

" And is he likely to meet my cousin at 
your house ?" 

" Assuredly. Why not ? Why not ?" 

" I did ask merely to know," said Coquette, 
with thoughtful eyes. 

Then Lady Drum bade her come down- 
stairs and get her a biscuit and a glass of 
wine. The Minister was brought out of his 
study, and they had a little talk over Co- 
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quette's projected trip. At length, Lady 
Drum sent to see if her coachman had re- 
freshed bis horses ; and, finally, with a plea- 
sant " au revaur, ma fee lau revaur ! au revaur 
ä bonnair /" the old lady walked in her grand 
and stately fashion across the small garden, 
got into her carriage, and was driven away 
from Airlie Manse. 

There remained to Coqnette but one day 
on which she had the chance of seeing Lord 
Earlshope, and how was she to bring abont a 
meeting which she half feared, yet could not 
whoUy forego ? 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

THE LAST DAY AT AIRLIE. 

All during that evening, and in thinking of 
the next morning, she nursed a sweet and 
Strange poison at her heart. Love seemed no 
longer to be so terrible as on that weird 
evening in the Highlands ; and she grew 
accustomed to the danger, and glad that, come 
what might, this flower of life had at length 
fallen upon her and she knew its fragrance. 
Had she not been told, in many of those old 
stories, that love for love's sake was enough ? 
She did not care to count its cost. She 
scarcely paid any heed as to how it might 
end. SuflScient to know that now, at this 
moment, her heart was beating wildly against 
its prison-bars, and would fain have taken 
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wings and flown over the moor towards 
Earlshope, if only to die on finding a haven. 

Nor was there much disquiet in her look 
the next morning when she rose and found 
that another bright and clear day had come 
to mark her farewell to Airlie. She was 
hurried and excited, perhaps, in preparing to 
go out, but she was joyful, too ; and the early 
morning snnshine, Streaming in through the 
small window, found her eyes füll of gladness 
and hope. 

Tet how was she to communicate with 
Lord Earlshope, and let him know that she 
wished to say good-bye to him ? Clearly, 
neither her uncle nor Lady Drum knew that 
he was at Earlshope. She dared not send 
him a message; and equally impossible was 
it for her to go up alone to the house. Her 
hope was that he would be.on the look-out 
for her; and that another stolen interview 
would mark the last dav she had for the 
present to spend at Airlie. 
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She was not toistaken in that vague sur- 
mise. When she went out for her accustomed 
forenoon stroU, she had wandered but for a 
little way when she found him approaching 
her. His look was anxious ; bnt hers was 
füll of affection and trust. 

" Tou are no longer alarmed to see me ?" 
he asked, with an expression of glad sur- 
prise. 

"No," she Said. "Why should I? 
Perhaps I ought not to meet you in this 
way; but it will not be for long. And 
you — you seem to have dropt from the 
clouds." 

" I was on my way to the Mause." 

"To the Mause!" she repeated, in some 
dismay. 

" Yes. Do you know any reason why 
I should not call upon your uncle ? I dared 
not go near the place until I had assured 
myself I should not be annoying you. 
And now I hope to be able to call and see 
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you there, instead of inveigling you into 
these surreptitious meetings, even although 
they have the charm of secrecy — and of 
Russian slippers." 

He had caught some faint reflex of cheer- 
fulness from the gladness of her face; but 
there was still about him a look of constraint 
and anxiety. 

" It is too late to think of that/' she said; 
" I go to Glasgow to-morrow." 

" Have they found out ? Are they sending 
you away ?" he asked, hurriedly. 

" No ; there is nothing to find out. But 
Lady Drum, she is good enough to ask me 
to go with her; and there I will see my 
Cousin, whom I have promised to visit often, 
yet have never been able. And I am sorry 
for him ; alone in that great place, and the 
people here nearly forgetting him. Does he 
not deserve some reparation, some kindness 
from me ?" 

She looked up into his face ; and he knew 
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that she meant more than appeared in her 
words. 

" I wonder," said Lord Earlshope, after a 
little while, " if he does hope to win your 
love ; if he is working there with the far-off 
intention of Coming back here and asking you 
to be his wife. If that is so, we have acted 
very cruelly by him." 

" Ah, not cruelly !" she said, as if begging 
him to reassm'e her. " If we have forgotten 
him, can I not make it up to him ? You 
will see, when I go to Glasgow, I will be 
very kind to him — he will not think that he 
has been ill-used." 

" But he will think that you are still 
looking favourably on his vague hopes — 
he will be all the more assured that, some 
day or other, you will become his wife." 

" And if that will make him happy," 
she said, slowly and with wistful eyes^ ** there 
is nothing I will not do to make him 
happy." 
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Lord Earlshope regarded her with a stränge 
look. 

'^ Tou would become his wife ?" 

''If that only would make him happy — 
yes. He deserves so mucli from me — I will 
do that, if he demands it." 

" You will marry him, and make him fancy 
that you love him ?" 

"No," she Said, simply. "I should teil 
him everything. I should teil him that he 
deserves to marry a woman who has never 
loved any one but himself ; and yet that I — 
if his marrying me will alone make him 
happy — I will do "what I can, and be his 
wife." 

" So the World goes," said her companion, 
with a Strange bitterness in his tone ; '' and 
it is the good, and the true, and the noble 
that suffer. You are far too unselfish to lead 
a happy life, Coquette. You will sacrifice 
yourself, sooner or later, for the sake of some 
one you love ; and the reward you will get 
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will be reprobation and the outciy of the 
crowd. And I — I have so far paved the 
way for all this that if I conld free you at 
this moment by laying down my own life, 
you would find it no vain boast when I say 
now that I would do it willingly." 

*' But you have not made me suffer," 
she Said, gently. " Look now and see 
whether I am sad or miserable. I have been 
so happy all this morning, merely to think 
I should see you — that is enough ; and now 
you are here I am content. I wish no more 
in the world." 

" But Coquette — don't you see ? — it 
cannot end here," he said, almost desperately. 
" You do not know the chäins in which I am 
bound. I — I dare not teil you — and yet, 
before you go to Glasgow — " 

" No," she Said, in the same gentle voice. 
" I do not wish to know. It is enough for 
me to be beside you as now — whatever is in 
Store for us. And if it should all be bad and 
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sorrowful, I shall remember that once I was 
satisfied — that once I walked with you here 
one morning, and we had no thought of ill, 
and we were for a little while happy/' 

^'But I cannot stop there," said he. '' I 
must look at the future. Oh, my poor girl, 
I think it would have been better for us both 
had we never been born !" 

She drew back from him amazed and 
alarmed. All the grave kindliness of his 
face had gone, and he was regarding her with 
a look so füll of pity and of love that her 
heart grew still with a great fear. Why Was it 
that, at the very moment when they were most 
peaceful and happy — when she merely wished 
to enjoy the satisfaction of being near him, 
leaving the future to take care of itself — this 
unnameable something came in between them, 
and bade her begone from a man who had 
something to say which he dared not teil her ? 
Tet that hesitation of hers lasted but a 
moment. After all, she thought, what was 
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her happiness in comparison with that of 
the man she loved ? She saw the pain and 
the despair written on his face, and she drew 
nearer to him again, and took his hand in hers. 

"I shall never wish that I had not been 
born," she said, "for I have known you a 
little while, and I have walked with you 
here. The rest is nothing. What can härm 
US, if we are true to ourselves, and do what 
we think is right ?" 

" That is possible to you — who are as clear- 
souled as an angel," he said. 

Now what could ail two lovers who were 
Walking thus in the happy spring-time — 
alone together — with youth in their eyes, 
and all the world before them ? Was it not 
enough for them to be ? All things around 
them were peaceful in the clear sunlight — the 
fields lay still and waim in their coating of 
young green — the birds were busy in the 
leaves of the hedges, and there was many a 
jubilant note in the woods. Far away in the 
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south there lay a faint blue sinoke over the 
houses of Ayr, but no miirmur of toil and 
struggle reached them up on those moorland 
heights. The moor itself, and the fields, and 
the Valleys were as still as the sea, which 
shone in the sunhght a pale blue iintil it was 
lost in the white of the horizon. They only 
seemed out of consonance with the peace of 
this mild and clear spring day, in which the 
World lay and basked. 

They stroUed on together — Coquette some- 
times picking up a flower — ^until they had 
got down to that comer of Earlshope grounds 
where the small gate was. They had come 
thither unintentionally. 

" Shall we go in ?" said her companion. 

" No," said Coquette. " It is too beautiful 
outside to-day. Why cannot we go out 
yonder on the sea, and sail along the coast of 
Arran, and on and up Lochfyne, where the 
still blue lake is ? I do remember it was so 
pleasant there — but affcerwards " 
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A cloud feil over her face, and Lord Earls- 
hope hastened to change the subject. He 
spoke of her going to Glasgow; of the 
chances of his seeing her there ; of the time 
she would be likely to stay. By this time 
they had turned again, and were Walking in 
the direction of the Manse. Somehow or 
other, Coquette seemed nnwilling to speak of 
G-lasgow, or to admit that she expected to see 
him at Lady Drum's house. When, indeed, 
they had come within sight of the house, 
Coquette stopped, and said she would bid him 
good-bye there. 

" But ,why are you so sad, Coquette ?" he 
Said. "This is no farewell; most likely I 
shall be in G-lasgow before you." 

" I am sorry for that," she said, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

" Why now ? What subtle notion of self- 
sacrifice — for that it raust be if you have 
resolved upon anything — ^have you adopted 
now ?" 
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" You do not seem to know what reparation 
I do owe to my cousin. It is for him I go to 
Glasgow. You must not come if it will 
annoy him — the poor boy ! who lias not much 
to comfort him except — except " 

"Except the thought of marrying you, 
Coquette," said Lord Earlshope ; " and you — 
you seem to think nothing of yourself, if only 
you can secure the happiness of everybody 
eise. Ah, well, if you wish me not to see 
you while you are in Glasgow, I will remain 
away. Let your cousin have that brief time 
of enjoyment. But for us two, Coquette — for 
US two there is no hope of this Separation 
being final." 

" Hope ?" she said ; " why do you hope it ? 
Is it not pleasant for us to see each other, if 
only we do no härm or pain to our friends ? 
Why do you speak in that way, as if some 
great trouble was about to befall us. Some- 
times I do fear what you say, and I think of 
it at night, and I tremble, for I have no one 
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that I can speak to; but in the moming 
these fears go away, for I look out of the 
window, and I know you are near Earlshope, 
and I am only anxious to see you." 

"My darling!" he said, with a look of 
great compassion and tenderness in his eyes, 
"you deserve the happiest Kfe that ever 
a true-hearted woman enjoyed; and when 
I think what I have done to make you 
miserable " 

"Ah, not miserable!" she said. "Do I 
look miserable? You must not think that; 
nor that I am at all miserable in Glasgow. 
No, good-bye — ^good-bye " 

" For how long ?" said he, taking both her 
hands in his. 

With that she looked down, and said in a 
very low voice — 

" If you are weary here — you may come to 
see me in Glasgow — once, twice, but not 
often " 

The rest of her words were lost, for she 
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found herseif once more folded in his arms, 
as he bade her good-bye, and kissed her. 

"Good-bye, Coquette, good-bye!" he said, 
tenderly ; and when she had gone some way 
across the moor, and tumed and saw him still 
Standing there, it seemed to her that she still 
heard him say "Good-bye." He waved a 
handkerchief to her ; it was as if . he were on 
board a vessel standing out to sea, and that 
' soon a great and desolate ocean would roll 
between them. When she got home, and 
went np into her own room, and looked out 
of the window, there was no figure visible on 
the wide expanse of the moor. There was 
nothing there but the sunshine and the quiet. 

This was the first day that Coquette had 
known the joy of being loved ; and lo ! it was 
already empty. Fair and beautiful the morn- 
ing had been — a day to remain a white stone 
in her memory — but it was already numbered 
with the days that were. And the love that 
fiUed her heart — it was no gay and happy 
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thing, to make her laugh and sing out of pure 
delight, but an unrest and a care she was 
now to carry always with her, wondering 
whether its sweetness were as great as its 
pain. 



THE END OF VOL. II. 
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